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BY DISPLAYING THIS 137-FOOT FLAG ON A MUNICIPAL BUILDING 
THE CITY OF DENVER SHOWS THE SPIRIT OF HER CITIZENS 
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Scientific study coupled with practical : ( . 
manufacturing methods—this is the 
basis of the MAZDA Service that helps | 

Jamp-makers produce better lamps. 1 , 




















“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of @ service’* 











The Meaning of MAZDA: 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to certain lam 


MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the i 
manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect and select scientific ven General Electric Company at Schenectady, New York. The 
practical information concerning progress and developments in mark MAZDAcan appear only on lamps which meet the standards 
the art of incandescent lamp manufacturing and to distribute this of MAZDA Service. It is thus an assurance of quality. This 
information to the companies entitled to receive this Service. trademark is the property of the General Electric Company. 





(6) RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 





2 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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Milwaukee—the City of 
“Model Lighting” 


new gem has been added to the crown of Milwaukee’s fame—the gem of Good 
Lighting. 


Civic pride demanded the abolition of the old-time lighting system, with its 
glaring “spotty” effects and broad stretches of shadow between units. 


So Milwaukee’s City Engineers made an exhaustive study of street lighting systems» 
and as a result the Holophane system was given first choice. Repeated demonstra- 
tions proved our claim—that the scientific construction of Holophane units, controlling 
the rays through prisms, utilizes the maximum of light from the source of illumination 
and distributes it without glare over a wide street area. 


Are you satisfied to have your city 
lighted less efficiently than Milwaukee? 


WRITE US DIRECT for photographs of 
Holophane installations, giving full par- 
ticulars about your streets, and we will 
furnish you with the name of the nearest 
manufacturer of street lighting equipment. 


Holophane Glass 340 Madison Ave. 
Company, Inc. HOLOPHANE 


SYSTEM OF ILLUMINATION New York 
Dept. J22 , 
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Dollars in City Dumps 


The Making of Money and Men Thru the Chicago Salvage System 


By H. L. Baldensperger 


National Committee on Prisons and Prison Labor 


UR correctional institutions are the 
O product of a society that maintains 
city dumps. It requires time and 
money to deal adequately with the waste 
of the community. We cannot give the 
time. We throw our waste matter aside; 
we dump our waste man into an institution 
where he lies undeveloped. Most of our 
municipal and county workhouses are work- 
houses in name only. Idleness reigns su- 
preme, or, if the inmate is employed, he is 
usually exploited for the benefit of the few. 
The Chicago House of Correction is an 
exception to the rule. This institution has 
found the real value of the waste man and 
the waste commodity. The superintendent, 
by employing the outcasts of society on the 
conservation of the waste of the city, has 
revealed new sources of revenue. After 
one year of operation he made a return to 
the city equal to 50 per cent of the main- 
tenance cost of the institution. The amount 
received by the city was 900 per cent more 
than the sum derived from the sale of the 
city waste under the public sales method. 
The physically incapacitated, the men- 
tally unfit, the flotsam and jetsam of so- 
ciety, make a return to the institution and 
the community far greater than that made 
by the physically fit under the previous 
methods of employment! Unskilled, with- 
out adequate tools or buildings, the waste 
man makes a daily return four times the 
cost of his maintenance. 
Why is it done? How is it done? 


The Problem of Employment for Prisoners 

In 1914, the contract system of employ- 
ment for prisoners was abolished at the 
Chicago House of Correction. This vicious 
system, which exploits the prisoner for the 
benefit of the contractor, which is respon- 
sible for the retention of barbaric punish- 
ments and causes the prison to be the cen- 
ter of the political spoils system, had 
been weighed and found wanting. The in- 
vestigation of the Board of Efficiency and 
Economy found that the contract ‘shops 
were run at a loss to the community. 

Two thousand prisoners were left in 
idleness by this change. The stone crusher, 
the quarry and the brick yard gave employ- 
ment to a handful. As the prison is situ- 
ated in the center of a densely populated 
region and without sufficient grounds, the 
prisoners could not be employed at farm- 
ing. Nor did the newly established bake 
shop and laundry for supplying the muni- 
cipal institutions assist materially in re- 
ducing the amount of idleness or in in- 
creasing the revenue. 

The war solved the problem. The unpre- 
cedented demand for old metals and cloths, 
with a constant diminution in supply, was 
forcing prices higher and higher. The 
junk dealers were wild with excitement. 
The fluctuation in quotations made _for- 
tunes as rapidly as steel and munitions 
in Wall Street. The superintendent, John 
L. Whitman, saw the opportunity. He 
brought the matter to the attention of the 
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members of the City Council. They au- 
thorized him to buy and sell the waste of 
the municipal departments, and, in spite of 
the opposition of those who had profited by 
the system of cash sales, appropriated $10,- 
ooo for the purchase of six motor trucks. 


The First Year of the New Project 

The project was successful from the first. 
The financial statement of the first year’s 
operation reads like the prospectus of a 
wildcat mining project. Articles which had 
been thrown aside or sold for a pittance 
made a return of hundreds of per cent. 
Electric light bulbs, discarded as burned 
out, proved in excellent condition when 
tested. The cleaning force of the public in- 
stitutions, who are accustomed to throw 
aside bulbs to save washing, are now con- 
tributing to the revenue of the institution. 
Not one bulb has been purchased at the 
Correction since the installation of the 
testing station. Hundreds of dollars spent 
annually for rentals of storage for dis- 
carded furniture and equipment were saved. 
Articles considered worthless were repaired 
and resold to the departments that had dis- 
carded them. 

Waste and petty graft were abolished. 
The sale of waste in bulk, and in many 
cases without advertising, ceased. The vi- 
cious cash sales system which permitted 
petty grafting was ended. The year prior 
to the establishment of the salvage work at 
the Correction the city received $13,000 
from the sale of unclassified junk; the fol- 
lowing year, with commercial sortings and 
sales based upon waste exchange quota- 
tions, the departments were credited with 
$86,000, the city treasury received over 
$10,000 for the labor of the prisoners, and 
$40,000 was set aside for the relief of pris- 
oners’ families. 

This showing was made in the face of 
the prediction that the junk dealers would 
oppose the scheme and would not purchase 
the material. Such statements reveal the 
ignorance which exists concerning this 
comparatively new industry. The reclama- 
tion of waste materials has developed a 
trade that in amount of capital invested, 
in workers employed, rivals many an old- 
fashioned line. With exchanges competing 
with the cotton and grain pits in amount 
of gross sales, with trade organizations de- 
veloping trade ethics, the waste dealers of 
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this country are adding as much to the 
wealth of this country as many industries 
which are considered indispensable. 

Such a trade would welcome any project 
looking to the conservation of city waste. 
Not only did the Chicago dealers welcome 
the idea; they also gave Superintendent 
Whitman their hearty support and codpera- 
tion. They taught him the various com- 
mercial classifications and_ specifications, 
they advised him concerning the movement 
of the market and in some instances gave 
him a premium on his gradings, which were 
superior to those on the market. With ris- 
ing labor costs, the waste dealers saw the 
true significance of the movement. Cheap 
hand labor is essential in waste conserva- 
tion. The Chicago salvage system was not 
only contributing to the revenue of the 
city, it was adding to the wealth of the 
nation. 


The Saving of Valuable Waterials 

Reduction methods now employed de- 
stroy many valuable by-products. To at- 
tempt to conserve them with free labor at 
the present market wage is impossible. By 
employing unskilled labor, maintained at a 
low per capita cost, the superintendent can 
afford to use hand labor. As a result, he 
effects a saving of material impossible in 
the commercial field. The rubber and lead 
coverings of conduit wires are destroyed by 
commercial reduction methods. The copper 
wire makes the sole return. At the Correc- 
tion the lead and rubber are cut from the 
wire by hand, and over $11,000 worth of 
rubber has been added to the fast-diminish- 
ing supply. The burned-out electric lamp 
is sold in the commercial field for the brass 
socket and the flint glass; the valuable 
platinum is rarely conserved. By assign- 
ing one incapacitated prisoner to this work, 
the superintendent added much to the 
wealth of the nation. A man so mentally 
unfit that he ought never to be out of re- 
straint became a valuable member of so- 
ciety. Maintained at the cost of 50 cents 
a day, he conserved $9,000 worth of plati- 
num in less than a year, and this return 
was made on an investment of less than a 
dollar for equipment. The glass enclosing 
the platinum is ground into powder in a 
druggist’s mortar. The powdered glass is 
mixed with water and poured over a wash- 
board. The glass is carried off with the 
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Sketch by Staff Artist of THe American City. 


A CHICAGO PRISON YARD, WHERE RAGS, TIN CANS AND JUNK ARE TURNED TO PROFIT 
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water; the heavy platinum falls into the 
ridges. A 50-cent man and a 10-cent wash- 
board made a return equal to the income 
of several thousand Liberty Bonds! 

Bullets in waste paper! The British 
Government has appealed to the people to 
save old paper stock; it is remade into cart- 
ridge shells. The British Local Councils 
have sorted and sold paper for two years, 
thus adding to the military strength of the 
country and assisting in the maintenance 
of the local hospitals. Superintendent 
Whitman, by conserving and sorting the 
waste paper from the public buildings, is 
adding to the potential military strength of 
this country. He is freeing labor for other 
service. lactories manufacturing old paper 
into new stock have been crippled for lack 
of sorters. Despite the latest mechanical 
short cuts, the labor cost of sorting is rap- 
idly increasing. The Chicago system is 
doing its bit in more ways than one. 

From the garbage pail to the trench is a 
far cry; but the rags which are thrown out 
at the reduction plant are now dried and 
sorted and used in the manufacture of 
waterproof paper. The British forces have 
used this material for several years in fac- 
ing the sides of the trenches. A_ public 
menace becomes a public benefit. The fes- 
tering mass of rags which formerly threat- 
ened the health of the community now adds 
to the revenue of the city and to the com- 
fort of those who are doing their bit in the 
foreign field. 

The slacker has been punished by the 
Chicago system. The workers in the repair 
shops of the Department of Education evi- 
dently believed that the shops were main- 
tained for their benefit, not for the city. 
They soldiered over their work, and as a 
result the Department found it cheaper to 
discard equipment in need of repair and to 
purchase new rather than to attempt to re- 
pair the old. After three months’ trial, the 
repair shop of the Correction made such a 
showing that the Department of Education 
gave up its shop and turned over the work 
to the prisoners. Shovels thrown aside by 
the Highway Department are repaired and 
used in the brick-vard of the institution. 
The harness hospital repairs harness and 
resells it to the very department that con- 
sidered it useless. 

Everything is grist at the waste yard. It 
is an Old Curiosity Shop in prison. The 
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yard is piled high with a collection of non- 
descript junk. Motor trucks manned with 
convict crews are constantly adding to the 
potential wealth, while the shrieking shift- 
ing engine hustles out the cars loaded with 
marketable material... Electric shears tear 
old iron into “bushelings,” and the iron 
plunger breaks iron plates into melting 
sizes. Scattered about the yard are pris- 
oners satisfying the human instinct to see 
how it is made. Without guards or super- 
vision, the inmates sort and re-sort, cut and 
break, in order that the waste of the com- 
munity may again become wealth. 


The Making of Ren and Honey 

Superintendent Whitman has succeeded 
in making men and money for the city. 
\Vorking with a short-term, unskilled, and 
in most cases deficient, prisoner, heretofore 
considered a hopeless proposition by those 
who profess to know the prison field, he has 
proved that the man’s interest can be 
aroused and his loyalty secured. Prisoners 
work outside the walls without guards; 
they go into remote parts of the city with 
motor trucks to wreck buildings or to haul 
in waste material. In attempting to con- 
serve the waste of the city, the superinten- 
dent has paid as much attention to the man 


as he has to the material. The prisoners’ - 


relief fund pays the salaries of two social 
workers who assist the man upon discharge. 
Mr. Whitman is preventing wastage in hu- 
man life thru the profits on the waste of 
the community. 

This project will succeed elsewhere. If 
the superintendents of municipal and county 
institutions receive the codperation of the 
public officials, they can add materially to 
the revenue of the city and the wealth of 
the country. If boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce will investigate the mat- 
ter, they will find, in many instances, op- 
portunities for the development of this 
work. This plan offers the civic bodies of 
this country an opportunity to do their bit. 
President Wilson recently called upon 
America “to correct her unpardonable fault 
of wastefulness and extravagance.” The 
Chicago salvage system offers the oppor- 
tunity. Will America accept it? 

Why not find the dollar in your city 
dump? The National Committee on Pris- 
ons and Prison Labor, Broadway and 116th 
Street, New York, will tell you how. 
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Paving and Road Building With Special 
Reference to Ann Arbor’s Experience 


By Manley Osgood 


City Engineer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Arbor were laid in 1898 and 1899. 

srick on concrete foundations was 
used with soft filler between the brick. 
This pavement will be twenty years old 
next summer and is in fair condition for a 
pavement of this age, altho somewhat 
rough on account of unequal settling of the 
individual brick. 

From 1900 to 1903, inclusive, asphalt 
block laid on nothing but compacted sand 
and gravel foundation was tried, and 32,500 
square yards of this type was laid on some 
of the heaviest traveled streets in the city. 
As early as 1908 it was realized that some 
measure must be adopted to preserve this 
pavement, and it was given a carpet coat- 
ing of tar and sand. The tar and sand ad- 
heres very well to the asphaltic surface of 
the block, and carpeting has prolonged the 
life of this type of pavement many years. 
On these streets such a coating lasts for 
about four years. Ann Arbor learned that 
any necessary patching of a pavement 
should be done with the same material as 
that of the pavement to be patched. The 
repairing of asphalt block streets with vit- 
rified brick or concrete was an absolute 
failure. 

In 1913 one city block of this type of 
pavement was replaced with standard vit- 
rified brick on concrete construction. In 
1916 a second block was replaced, and 
this year a third block was so treated. 
These blocks are in down-town districts 
where the city’s heaviest traffic prevails. 
It is proposed that in districts where the 
traffic is not so heavy the asphaltic block 
be used for foundation, to be surfaced with 
asphaltic concrete or sheet asphalt. 

From 1909 to 1914, inclusive, the more 
or less famous Ann Arbor tarred concrete 
or “dollarway” pavement was laid exclu- 
sively. The first pavement.of this type was 
constructed on Maynard Street; it is one 
block long and contains 1,880 square yards. 
The materials were purchased and the work 
of construction done by the city, and every 


T HE first pavements constructed in Ann 


precaution was used to procure good re- 
sults. This pavement was laid for $1.03 per 
square yard, including curbing and grad- 
ing, or for 78 cents per square yard for 
the pavement only. It had been quite dif- 
ficult to obtain the necessary majority sig- 
natures for a pavement previous to this 
time, but when the news spread that this 
pavement had been constructed so cheaply, 
petitions commenced pouring in to the 
Common Council from all parts of the city, 
and all expressed preference for a pave- 
ment similar to that on Maynard Street. 
The result was that the city started paving 
streets as fast as possible with the machin- 
ery and labor available. 

In the next two years, 1910 and IgII, 
during which 58 per cent of all of this 
type of pavement now in the city was laid, 
everything was sacrificed for first cost. 
The small-batch concrete mixer used on 
Maynard Street was replaced by continuous 
mixers of greater capacity. Cement was 
never tested unless it was evident that it 
did not come up to the specifications. Bank 
run gravel was used in both courses with- 
out screening or washing, and especially in 
1911, when the greatest yardage was laid, 
there was not enough or sufficiently com- 
petent supervision and inspection to insure 
even the best obtainable bank run gravel. 
The pavement was reduced from the total 
thickness of 7 inches to a total thickness of 
6 inches, making the lower course 4% 
inches thick and the upper course 1% 
inches thick. During these two years this 
type of pavement was promoted thruout 
the entire country. The low cost was the 
most advertised feature, and the results ob- 
tained in Ann Arbor were used as examples 
of remarkable savings. 

The enthusiasm of the people of Ann 
Arbor about this type of pavement con- 
tinued to grow in 1910 and rgit, and then 
the tide began slowly to turn. It became 
evident. that it was necessary to recarpet 
the concrete every two or three years—in 
some cases, varying with traffic conditions, 
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even every year. Those who owned auto- 
mobiles did not like the throwing up of the 
tar and sand on the under side of the fen- 
ders. In some places where the carpeting 
peeled off, the concrete commenced to ravel, 
and sections, varying in size, had to be cut 
out and replaced with better material. It 
was then realized that reducing the first 
cost to a minimum had caused a heavy bur- 
den of maintenance and repair. These 
pavements must be kept carpeted to pre- 
_ serve the concrete underneath as long as 
possible. 

In 1913 and 1914 the same type of pave- 
ment was laid, but greater precautions were 
taken in the selection of material. During 
the latter year only washed sand was used 
in the top course. Results show that the 
greater care and increased cost were jus- 
tified. In 1915 the city returned to stand- 
ard types of pavement. Reinforced con- 
crete, asphaltic concrete on cement concrete 
foundation, and vitrified brick on concrete 
foundation have all been laid with very 
good results. 

A further change was made in 1915 from 
municipal to contract work. Inspection of 
all material and workmanship has been very 
rigid, except for three blocks of asphaltic 
concrete surface. On account of the resig- 
nation of an inspector before the comple- 
tion of this street and the inability to find 
a man to replace him, the last three blocks 
of asphaltic surfacing were laid with only 
intermittent inspection. These three blocks 
have developed surface holes due to insuf- 
ficient thickness of surfacing in some cases 
and improper mixture in others, while the 
remainder of the district, some fourteen 
blocks, is in excellent condition. The con- 
crete base, as seen thru these holes in the 
asphaltic surfacing, is in excellent condi- 
tion and is a very good grade of concrete. 
The defective surface has been once re- 
paired, and must be again under the condi- 
tion of a five-year maintenance bond. 


Conclusions from the City’s Experience 

From the foregoing, it may be seen that 
Ann Arbor has passed thru the same stages 
of paving development that are experienced 
in many American cities. These expe- 
riences must lead to the following conclu- 
sions: that good materials and proper 
methods, as well as careful workmanship, 
must be used to make a good pavement of 
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any type and that pavement which is cheap 
in the first cost is quite apt to be consid- 
erably more expensive in the final account- 
ing. Concrete pavements as a class are not 
condemned by us because of those con- 
structed in Ig10 and 1911. We believe that 
each type of pavement has a place, and it 
is the business of the municipal engineer 
to know where each type belongs. The 
wishes of the property owners should be 
given consideration, but should not be the 
deciding factor in the choice of kind of 
pavement for any particular street or dis- 
trict. 
Improvements in Paving 

The improvements in the standard types 
of paving during the last few years have 
not been very numerous. In concrete pav- 
ing, better aggregates are being insisted 
upon, and in some cases richer mixtures. 
There have also been several improvements 
in the finishing of concrete pavements, one 
of the latest being by means of a broad 
leather belt moved transversely across the 
crown of the street. In the brick pave- 
ments the wire-cut lug brick with square 
edges was introduced several years ago, but 
it has only within the last two years become 
very generally used. The square edges and 
rough side surfaces of this brick are quite 
an improvement over the old repressed 
type. During the last year the monolithic 
and semi-monolithic types of brick pave- 
ment have also been developed, in which, in 
place of the formerly used sand cushion, 
the brick are laid either directly upon the 
green concrete foundation or upon a mortar 
bed. This type of pavement, for it is really 
but one type, properly constructed, has the 
following advantages over the former type, 
where the concrete base and brick surfac- 
ing were separated by the sand cushion: 
first, it insures that the rolling and grout- 
ing of brick will follow closely after the 
laying; second, it insures a firm and sepa- 
rate bearing for each brick; third, it elimi- 
nates the danger of sand floating or being 
squeezed up into the joints, thus preventing 
the proper penetration of the grout filler; 
this does away with many of the trat.sverse 
cracks and the sections where the brick are 
not properly bonded, faults which were 
quite common in the former type of brick 
paving; fourth, the monolithic construction 
eliminates the necessity for marginal curb 
on country roads. 












































New Types of Construction 

A method of construction of brick pave- 
ment on hillsides, known as the “dual” type, 
has been developed comparatively recently. 
A strip 7 or 8 feet wide along each side of 
the improvement is laid with “hillside” 
blocks, which give a corrugated effect to aid 
horse-drawn traffic. The center of the im- 
provement between these two strips is laid 
with ordinary smooth brick and is intended 
primarily for automobile traffic. This type 
of construction separates very effectively 
the slow and rapid-moving traffic. 

In one of our Michigan cities this year 
is being tried a novel type of construction. 
A pavement 18 feet wide, in this case of 
asphalt confined between headers of con- 
crete built as a part of the concrete foun- 
dation, is constructed along the center of 
the street, and the strip along each side 
between this pavement and the curbs is 
built of earth or gravel, as are the shoul- 
ders of the paved country roadway. It will 
be watched with interest to see if this type 
of construction is adapted to the traffic on 
a city street. 


A City’s Unpaved Streets 

The road building of a municipality, as 
distinguished from its paving, is largely the 
preparation and maintenance of unpaved 
streets. In and about Ann Arbor gravel is 
plentiful, and road building is, therefore, 
limited to the spreading of gravel over the 
surface of the road to be improved, leav- 
ing it for traffic to roll down. If the gravel 
surface wears full of holes, another gravel 
surface is applied until, in many cases, the 
roadways have been built, in just this man- 
ner, higher than the sidewalks. 

The correct method of building and main- 
taining such streets or roads is much the 
same whether the surfacing material or 
“metal” be gravel, broken stone or some 
other suitable local material. If the street 
to be improved is not curbed, or if the 
graveling or improving. is not to be car- 
ried from curb to curb on the street that 
is curbed, shoulders should be cut the 
proper distance apart to provide for sur- 
facing of the width desired. The gravel 
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should be spread evenly between the shoul- 
ders, or between the curbs, as the case may 
be, with all the larger stone or coarser 
gravel on the bottom and the finer material 
on top in such manner that it will pack 
uniformly. The entire road surface from 
curb to curb or from side ditch to side ditch 
should then be rolled, commencing at the 
sides and working toward the center. When 


‘holes appear in the gravel surface, they may 


oftentimes be cared for by cutting square 
edges about the hole and filling with gravel 
tamped in, but it is useless to throw small 
quantities of gravel into these holes with- 
out cutting the edges square. When the 
surfacing becomes sufficiently worn or rav- 
eled to require regraveling—which, if the 
ordinarily traveled street is properly con- 
structed and maintained, will not be for 
several years—the fine dust should be 
scraped from the surface, the gravel or 
“metal” should be scarified and loosened, 
the necessary amount of fresh gravel or 
stone spread over the surface, and then 
the whole rolled until it is thoroly con- 
solidated into an even surface with proper 
crown and to proper grade or elevations. 

The most important part of road-building 
or road-making—and I speak of roads as 
distinguished from pavement—is the drag- 
ging or floating. Even an earth road, if 
dragged frequently after each rain until the 
surface becomes dry enough to prevent rut- 
ting, may be kept in very good condition. 
The department in charge of maintenance 
of unpaved streets should be provided with 
a sufficient number of these drags or floats, 
and they should be used after every soften- 
ing of the road surface until such surface 
is again hard enough to prevent rutting. 
This frequent dragging or floating of the 
road is the most important measure of 
maintenance and the one which will give 
the best and most apparent results for the 
money expended. 

It is admitted that the first cost of pre- 
paring the road in the manner above out- 
lined is more than if less care is used, but 
the results in the length of wear and con- 
venience to traffic will more than justify the 
additional expenditure. 


SHELIA 
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Planning Sunlight Cities* 


By Herbert S. Swan and George W. Tuttle 


PART IIl—Concluding Article Begun in September Issue 


Minimum Standards of Sunlight 


N a sunlight plan, minimum standards of 
| sunlight will be established for the in- 
terior of rooms and for the curb level 
of every street and yard as on the shortest 
day of the year. This standard of sunlight 
may be fifteen minutes, a half-hour, an 
hour, or two hours, according to the re- 
quirements of the particular locality, but in 
each case the height of building, whatever 
it may be, will be regulated with reference 
to the width of the street and yard space 
in such a manner as to secure this minimum 
amount of sunlight. 

Either the height of building, or the 
width of streets and yards, will at any 
given latitude be made to vary according 
to orientation in order to meet the re- 
quirements of this standard. At Philadel- 
phia, for example, to obtain fifteen minutes 
of sunlight on either side of a north-and- 
south street at the curb level, the height of 
building may be 7.5 times the street width. 
But to obtain the same amount of sunlight 
on the north side of an east-and-west street 
the height of the buildings on the south side 
may not exceed one-half the street width. 

Table III shows the uniform height to 
which buildings fronting on streets of dif- 
ferent orientations may be erected at dif- 
ferent latitudes in order to obtain given 
periods of sunlight at the curb level or at 
the same distance from the top of the build- 
ing on the opposite side of the street on 
the shortest day in the year. This height 
limit has been calculated by fifteen-minute 
periods from a quarter of an hour to two 
hours of sunlight. The maximum height to 
which buildings may be erected so as to 
allow a given minimum period of sunlight 
at the ground on the opposite side of the 
street is represented as a coefficient or mul- 
tiple of the street width. To ascertain the 
height limit permitting the desired amount 
of sunlight, it is, therefore, only necessary 
to multiply the street width by the coef- 
ficient in the table. To ascertain the street 
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width required to furnish a building of a 
given height a minimum quantity of sun- 
light at the curb level, it is only necessary 
to divide the height of the building by the 
appropriate coefficient for the period of sun- 
light required, as given in Table III. The 
quotient will be the allowable width of 
street. The height of building in this table 
is in each case given to the nearest tenth of 
the street width. This fact explains appar- 
ent discrepancies between Table I and 
Table IIT. 
Arrangement of Buildings 

In the winter season no sunlight can, of 
course, be obtained on the south side of 
an east-and-west street. No adjustment in 
the height of buildings or in the street width 
can sun-light rooms having a northerly ex- 
posure. The remedy in such a case would 
be to require the rooms to have windows 
exposed toward one of the other three 
points of the compass. This can readily be 
done in detached houses, but it is very dif- 
ficult in attached houses. This condition 
suggests the advisability of reserving east- 
and-west streets for detached houses. 
North-and-south streets, on the other hand, 
may be developed with either attached or 
detached houses. 

Buildings should generally be arranged in 
such a manner that the narrow dimension is 
oriented east and west and the long dimen- 
sion north and south, so that the greater 
length may receive sunlight on both faces. 

Compliance with these principles would 
favor streets of a north-and-south orienta- 
tation for attached houses. In the case of 
detached houses the orientation of the street 
is not so important, an east-and-west street 
in some respects being superior to a north- 
and-south street. For a private-house dis- 
trict an east-and-west street has this de- 
cided advantage—the narrow dimension of 
the lot may front the street; on a north- 
and-south street the length of the lot would 
have to front the street. The requisite sun- 
light for detached houses of a villa type 
can, in other words, be purchased more 
cheaply on an east-and-west street than on 
a north-and-south street. 
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MAXIMUM HEIGHT LIMITS FOR DIFFERENT PERIODS OF SUNSHINE. 


(The figures in the table give the approximate height of building allowable on the side of the street indicated at the top of the column 
to permit the stipulated amount of sunshine at the curb level on the opposite side of the street. Winter solstice.) 
Orientation of Street. 


Minutes South. —15° W.— —30° W.— —i5° W.— —s° W.~ —75° W.— —West.— 
of. : Side of Street 
Sunshine Ww. Ss. €.S. wW.s. es.  wW.S. es. 2.8 S. S. n. s. ci “ms. 4 Be s.S 
Height of Building in Terms of Street Width 
25° North Latitude. 
15 11.1 11.1 10.1 11.8 9.8 12.5 9.3 10.3 4.3 8.4 1.0 9 
30 5.5 5.5 5.3 5.6 5.0 5.9 4.2 5.6 0.3 3.5 1.0 9 
45. 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.8 3.0 4.4 2.5 3.9 2.8 1.0 9 
60. 2.7 2.7 2.6 2.8 2.1 3.1 1.6 3.1 2.4 1.0 9 
75. 2.1 2.1 1.9 2.3 1.6 2.5 | 2.6 2.1 1.0 9 
90 1.7 1.7 1.5 1.9 1.2 2.1 Ri 2.2 1.9 1.0 9 
105. 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.6 1.0 1.8 4 2.0 1.8 1.0 9 
120. 1.3 1.3 1.0 1.4 i 1.6 2 1.8 1.7 1.0 9 
30° North Latitude. 
| ae 9.9 9.9 9.7 10.3 9.1 10.9 7.5 8.6 A 3.1 8 a i 
30. 5.2 5.2 4.8 5.2 4.2 5.3 3.2 4.5 -6 2.2 8 7 
45 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.5 2.6 3.6 1.8 3.3 1.9 sS 7 
60 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.6 1.8 2.7 | 2.6 1.7 & > | 
75 1.9 1.9 1.8 2.1 1.4 2.2 7 2.1 1.6 8 7 
90. 1.5 1.5 1.4 By 1.0 1.8 4 1.9 1.5 s ej 
105.. 1.3 1.3 1.1 1.4 8 1.6 a 1.6 14 8 e 
120.. ie a. 9 1.2 6 1.4 te 1.5 1.3 s 7 
35° North Latitude. 
15.. 8.7 8.7 8.2 8.7 7.6 8.4 4.9 6.6 18 7 6 
30.. 43 4.3 4.1 4.4 3.7 3.8 2.0 3.6 1.4 7 6 
45.. 2.8 2.8 2.6 3.0 2.2 2.7 1.1 2.6 1.3 7 6 
60.. 2.1 2.1 1.9 2.2 1.5 2.2 .6 2.1 1.2 7 .6 
75. 1.6 1.6 1.4 1.8 1.1 1.9 a 1.8 1.1 7 6 
1.3 1.3 1.1 1.5 8 1.6 e 1.6 1.1 7 6 
105... 1.1 1.1 9 1.3 5 14 . 1.4 1.1 7 .6 
120... 9 9 7 1.1 A 1.2 ts 1.2 1.0 6 .6 
40° North Latitude. 
a 7.5 7.5 7.2 7.6 5.7 7.1 3.2 5.0 Ss 5 5 
Bes 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 2.7 3.7 1.3 2.7 8 4 5 
45.. 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.5 1.6 2.5 6 2.0 Ss ) 5 
60... 18 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.1 1.9 3 1.6 s 5 5 
= 1.4 1.4 1.2 1.5 8 1.6 1.4 8 5 45 
90... 1.1 | 9 1.3 .o 1.3 1.2 8 mi) 5 
105... 9 9 7 1.1 4 1.2 1.1 8 5 5 
_ 8 8 .6 9 2 1.0 os 1.0 7 oO 5 
45° North Latitude. 
15.. 6.1 6.1 5.6 6.0 4.4 5.1 2.1 3.2 6 4 4 
30.. 3.0 3.0 2.7 3.1 2.0 2.8 7 1.6 .6 4 4 
45.. 2.0 2.0 1.7 2.1 1.2 2.0 : 1.5 6 4 1 
60.. 1.3 1.3 1.2 1.6 38 1.5 1.2 6 4 4 
75.. 1.1 1.1 9 1.2 5 1.3 1.0 5 4 4 
9 9 mf 1.0 3 1.1 9 5 4 1 
105... 7 yf 5 8 2 9 9 5 4 4 
120... 6 6 4 7 1 8 a 8 5 | 4 
50° North Latitude. 
15... 47 47 40 43 40 3:9 2 --22 4 3 3 
30... SS 88. 88 88 tf $0 -) a 4 3 3 
45. 1.5 1.5 1.3 1.6 7 1.4 : 1.0 4 3 3 
60.. 1.1 1.1 9 1.2 4 1.3 8 4 3 3 
== 9 9 6 1.0 2 1.0 7 4 3 3 
90.. 7 7 4 s 1 8 7 4 3 3 
105... 5 5 3 b 7 6 4 3 3 
120... 4 4 2 6 6 6 4 3 3 


The undesirability of fronting attached 
buildings on east-and-west streets can 
scarcely be over-emphasized. The south 
side of such streets receives no sunlight 
whatever during the winter and very little 
during the summer. On the north side of 
the street no sunlight is obtained at the curb 
level except near the ends of the block, 
where the elevation of the building on the 
opposite side of the street exceeds the alti- 
tude of the sun at noon at that latitude. 
In other words, where the height is half the 
width of the street, the pavement on the 
north side of an east-and-west street at the 
winter solstice will be in shadow north of 


39° 59 north latitude; where the height is 
once the street width, north of 21° 33) north 
latitude; one and one-half times, north of 
10° 14 north latitude; two times, north of 
3° 7 north latitude; two and one-half times, 
north of 1° 39° south latitude; three times, 
north of 5° south latitude; four times, north 
of 9° 21° south latitude; five times, north of 
12° g° south latitude, and six times, north 
of 13° 59 south latitude. 

Attached houses should, as a general rule, 
front on streets oriented north and south. 
This arrangement not only provides them 
with the maximum amount of sunlight, but 
it also secures the most intensive utilization 
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of the land. Such buildings 
situated on streets oriented 
at an angle east or west of 
south, assuming a uniform 
height limit on both sides of 
the street, obtain a very un- } 
even amount of sunlight, one —+— 
side enjoying a superabun- 
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dance at the expense of the 
other. No matter what the 
latitude, the height of build- 
ing, or the street orientation, 
one side always receives less 
sunlight than would be the — 
case on a_north-and-south 
street. With buildings of an $ 
excessive height, and partic- 
ularly at high latitudes, this 
would not only be true of 
one side, but of both sides. 
To limit the height of 
buildings differently on the 
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efficient of each side would 
result in entirely different 


types of development on the NORTH 


two opposite sides of the 

street. To apply the sunlight coefficient, 
on the other hand, to the street width so 
that buildings of the same height could be 
erected on either side of the street and each 
side enjoy its minimum standard of sun- 
light would have the result in many in- 
stances of giving the street an absurd width. 
Either of these expedients is obviously not 
so satisfactory as a north-and-south orien- 
tation of streets with a uniform building 
height on both sides of the street. 

There must be economy in the utilization 
of land as well as in sunlight. Where there 
is a conflict between the two there is little 
doubt as to the side the owner of land ripe 
for urban development will champion. For- 
tunately, in this case the interests of the 
owners harmonize with those of sunlight 
planning. A north-and-south orientation of 
streets for this type of building not only 
results in the fullest utilization of land, but 
it also secures the best distribution of sun- 
light. Blocks improved with houses in 
rows or with apartment houses, then, should 
have their length parallel to north-and-south 
streets and their breadth parallel to east- 
and-west streets. In such developments the 
distance separating east-and-west streets is 


6 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW ON FACADE OF EAST- 
AND-WEST STREET, WINTER SOLSTICE, 40° 
LATITUDE, 11.30 A. M. 


of no particular consequence to the sunlight 
of apartments. The location of such streets 
in these sections of the city may, therefore, 
be left entirely to considerations affecting 
the convenience of traffic. Blocks the length 
of which parallels east-and-west streets 
should be re-subdivided into lots fronting 
on minor north-and-south streets laid out 
across the narrow dimension of the block 
before they are improved with attached 
houses. 

The amount of sunlight obtained on 
east-and-west streets in private-house dis- 
tricts may be effectively increased by stag- 
gering the buildings in such a manner that 
no house is directly back of one in front on 
the same block. 


Arrangement of Windows 


All windows oriented in a certain manner, 
obviously, do not receive sunshine for the 
same time. Even tho there be no buildings 
on the opposite side of the street, a consid- 
erable per cent of the sunshine received by 
the facade will usually be cut off from en- 
tering buildings by the thickness of the wall 
in which the windows are set. 

Barring obstructions, it is the size of a 
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window with reference to the thickness of 
its enclosing wall which limits the period 
of sunshine admitted to a room. A small 
window in a thick wall admits sunshine for 
a time proportionately less than a large 
window in a thick wall. For an unob- 
structed window of a given size, the sun- 
shine period diminishes with the thickness 
of the wall; for a given thickness of wall, 
it increases with the height and width of 
the window. 

The sunshine period cut off by walls of a 
given thickness at a window opening, as 
shown by Table I, is very much greater in 
a northern than in a southern city. 

The volume of sunshine received in rooms 
is of just as much importance as the sun- 
shine period. A room, for instance, may 
enjoy direct sunshine for a considerable 
period and yet have a comparatively small 
portion of its cubic contents acted upon by 
direct rays from the sun. 

The volume of direct sunshine entering 
a window decreases far more rapidly with 
increased height of buildings than does the 
sunshine period, and this difference in- 
creases with added height of buildings. 
Where opposite buildings obstructing the 
window are low, the ratio of the sunshine 
volume to the sunshine period is nearly as 
great for a thick wall as for a thin wall. 
But this ratio is considerably reduced in the 
case of high opposite buildings. 

Windows opening to the south admit at 
some latitudes the entire sunshine period 
enjoyed by the building facade, provided 
the walls are not too thick. But this is an 
exceptional condition. The general rule is 
that the walls in which windows are set shut 
out sunshine for a less time on north-and- 
south streets than is the case on streets of 
any other orientation. 

Various expedients may be tried to in- 
crease the sunshine volume entering rooms. 
By a beveling of the window opening, a 
window set in a thick wall can, within lim- 
its, be made to admit as much sunshine as 
one set in a thinner wall. The position of 
windows within rooms is also of impor- 
tance. Thus a window the top of which is 
situated near the ceiling permits a deeper 
penetration of the sun rays into a room 
than one the top of which is placed some 
distance below the ceiling. The sunshine 
volume in rooms with windows opening to 
either the east or the west may be consid- 





erably increased by having the windows lo- 
cated as near as possible to the south wall 
of the room. Windows opening to the south 
should be placed as near the middle of the 
front wall of the room as practicable. 


Front and Rear Building Lines 


Ixvery attached house should preferably 
not only front on a north-and-south street, 
but should also back on a rear yard running 
parallel to such a street. This yard should 
be open at either end so that each building 
backing on it may derive full benefit of the 
sunlight purchased by its vacant space. 
Uniform building lines are highly desirable 
both in front and in rear. They not only 
conserve the supply of sunlight, but they 
also economize space. Buildings “pocketed” 
at either end between deeper buildings re- 
ceive much less sunlight than those con- 
forming to a common building line, unless 
they are equipped with a side yard of suf- 
ficient width on the south to insure their 
own sunlight. The provision of such a side 
yard is usually so expensive a proceeding 
that it can be afforded only in private home 
districts. 


Inner and Outer Courts 


Deep buildings in solid blocks are quite 
generally a misfit in a sunlight plan. They 
necessitate inner and outer courts and open 
spaces, the economic use of which does not 
ordinarily conform to the height standards 
of sunlight. Inner courts should not be used 
at all; outer courts, except those opening to 
the south, should be used very sparingly. 
The justifiable use of outer courts depends 
almost entirely upon the direction of their 
open end. Outer courts opening either to 
the east or to the west are subject to the 
same criticism as east-and-west streets— 
one side receives no sunlight at all on the 
shortest day in the year. Outer courts 
opening to the north are still worse; unless 
they are extremely long, only a triangular 
segment of either side wall near the top of 
the building receives any sunlight. These 
objections, however, do not apply to an 
outer court opening to the south, either side 
of which possesses the advantages en- 
joyed by buildings on north-and-south 
streets, while the end, if the court is not 
too long, has many of the advantages of a 
building on the north side of an east-and- 
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west street. An inner court possesses none 
of the advantages of an outer court open to 
the south, while it has all the disadvantages 
of courts open toward the east, west and 
north in an exaggerated way. Buildings on 
the south side of east-and-west streets 
should have their outer courts opening into 
the rear yard, those on the north side into 
the street.* 

The type of building which most readily 
avoids the use of courts is one facing on a 
north-and-south street not more than two 
rooms deep measured from east to west, 
every room deriving its sunlight directly 
either from the street or the rear yard in 
the case of attached houses or from the side 
yards in addition to the southerly exposure 
in the case of detached houses. Such build- 
ings enjoy the maximum possible sunlight. 


The Lot Unit 


The size of the lot unit is, of course, al- 
ways conditioned by the character of the 
building and the amount of space demanded 
for lawns, gardens and accessory buildings. 
For sunlight purposes it should also be 
conditioned by its latitude and its orienta- 
tion. The minimum practicable depth of 
workmen’s dwellings of low cost and built in 
rows is probably about 25 feet. How deep 
at different latitudes would the lot unit have 
to be for such buildings oriented on north- 
and-south streets with a yard in the rear, to 
obtain at least two hours’ sunlight on either 
side at the street and yard level, assuming 
the height to be 25 feet and ignoring any 
demand for extra space on account of gar- 
dens and accessory buildings? 

The width of the yard on each lot pro- 
vided in the rear of the houses at each of 
these latitudes respectively would be equal 
to half the street width in front. Utilizing 
our sunlight coefficients in Table III, we find 
the required street width at each latitude 
to be as follows: 19.2 feet at 25° latitude, 
23.4 feet at 30° latitude, 27.2 feet at 35° 
latitude, 32.4 feet at 40° latitude, 41 feet at 
45° latitude, and 64.1 feet at 50° latitude. 
The minimum depth allowable for the lot 
unit under these limitations would be 34.6 


* The writers have worked out two complete sets of 
tables, one showing the exact period of sunshine and 
the other the daylight illumination enjoyed by inner 
and outer courts under all kinds of general conditions. 
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feet at 25° latitude, 36.7 feet at 30° latitude, 
38.6 feet at 35° latitude, 41.2 feet at 40° 
latitude, 45.5 feet at 45° latitude, and 57.1 
feet at 50° latitude. 

The depth of lot and width of streets re- 
quired for any type of development with a 
minimum sunlight standard can easily be 
ascertained by using the proper sunlight co- 
efficient. A sunlight plan does not concern 
itself with the width of lots except where 
side yards are utilized to obtain sunlight. 
The width of such yards and the height of 
the adjacent buildings must, of course, 
stand in the same relation as their sunlight 
coefficients. 


Setbacks and Cornices 

Setbacks to maintain the minimum stand- 
ard of sunlight at the curb level must be in 
the same ratio as their sunlight coefficients. 
If not, they are to be considered as an in- 
creased height of building, the amount of 
such increase depending upon the setback 
angle. Cornices usually diminish the effec- 
tive street width by at least as much as, 
and often by considerably more than, the 
amount of their projection, when the height 
of building is measured to the cornice. 


Conclusions 

Good housing means sunshine, daylight, 
air, ventilation. These are the avowed ob- 
jects of all building codes. The height of 
buildings has been restricted, the percentage 
of lot that may be covered by buildings lim- 
ited, and the size of courts and yards rigidly 
regulated—all with the hope that the aggre- 
gate amount of sunshine, daylight, air and 
ventilation in the community might be in- 
creased. This hope has, of course, in a 
measure been realized; for some control is 
better than no control, even tho that control 
may be based upon a very imperfect appre- 
ciation of the means necessary for the 
achievement of these ends. But what is 
needed for the promotion of good housing 
to-day quite as much as restrictive regula- 
tions is the definition of scientific standards 
which will directly relate height and area 
provisions to the minimum requirements of 
public health. Without the establishment 
of such standards, we cannot be sure that 
our building codes encourage the right kind 
of development. 
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The Development of the Industrial Section 


By A. Pearson Hoover 


Consulting Engineer, New York 


UCCESSFUL competition, after the 
war, with those countries which will 
then strive to regain lost commerce, 

will rest upon the conservation of human 
efficiency, now and then. Those countries 
which have been engaged in the world’s 
conflict understand thoroly the phrase “In- 
dustrial Preparedness.” They thoroly grasp 
its broad application and appreciate to the 
fullest extent the absolute necessity of in- 
dustrial economy and efficiency. 

This conflict has brought home in a strik- 
ing manner the need of the conservation of 
man power. This conservation involves a 
study and a careful analysis of the whole 
industrial district of every community. It 
cannot be confined to one or more isolated 
plants, but the analysis and planning must 
be done for the collective whole. To de- 
velop comprehensive industrial efficiency 
means the application to a whole manufac- 
turing district of the basic principles of 
scientific management. One of the great 
lessons taught by the present war is the 
absolute necessity of building organizations 
on economical and efficient lines. It has 
brought out clearly the need of careful 
study and analysis of organizations as a 
whole, and has disclosed: the disaster that 
results from the neglect of having every 
department thoroly systematized. 

It is true that individual concerns within 
an industrial section are more or less inde- 
pendent of other firms, but the successful 
social operation of the manufacturing dis- 
trict depends upon the cooperation of all 
concerned. A careful survey and analysis 
of industrial districts, with a view to their 
development along. scientific lines, toward 


the development of the utmost commercial 
resources during the war and so that the 
country may compete successfully with 
Kuropean countries after the cessation of 
hostilities, should be made by every com- 
munity as an absolute requirement for 
present and future growth and prosperity. 
A survey of an industrial district does 
not mean, nor contemplate, the expenditure 
of vast sums of money on a more or less 
visionary scheme. Quite the contrary; its 
object is to stabilize values and conditions 
and increase production, the returns from 
which will benefit the municipalities by in- 
creased revenues to owners and possibly by 
increased taxes to the community. 


Real Estate Values 

There is a certain limiting line that ap- 
pears to define the industrial section in 
every community. Between this district 
and the residential or commercial section, 
usually appears an area that is of such a 
character, because of nondescript occupancy, 
as not to allow of any specific designation. 
This transition area between the two sec- 
tions has extremely low real estate values. 

In an industrial zone real estate values are 
determined to a great extent by the loca- 
tion of the properties with relation to trans- 
portation facilities. As distance increases 
from transportation facilities, land values 
decrease to a certain extent. Real estate 
values also depend upon the availability of 
the plots as to size. Property in large areas 
is more valuable than land in small parcels. 
Growing manufacturers require more land 
for development than is necessary in any 
other zone. Thus, industrial firms must not 
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only have property for their immediate use, 
but must be able to procure, if necessary, 
additional land for future development. 

In almost every recognized industrial sec- 
tion, development by a manufacturing firm 
is arrested by the establishment within the 
area of small firms who thus cut the avail- 
able property into small pieces. As a gen- 
eral rule, these firms do not need either 
land for future growth or frequent trans- 
portation service. Their location was in 
all probability one of chance, not of choice. 
It is possible, and in nearly every case high- 
ly probable, that their location in some 
other place would answer their needs 
equally as well. 

Certain sections within the industrial 
district should be restricted to occupancy 
by manufacturing firms requiring certain 
large areas of land. These sections should 
be reserved both as to size of lot and as 
to service requirements. The rest of the 
industrial district should also be restricted 
thru a graduated scale, taking into con- 
sideration location, lot area and service 
requirements. 

Such an adjustment would have one great 
effect—to stabilize real estate values within 
the entire industrial section by getting the 
full value represented by each location. It 
can be done thru the careful planning 
and study of the relative advantages of- 
fered. The industrial district can be so de- 
veloped that no great decrease in land 
values will result, but instead there will be 
a gradual decrease dependent upon relative 
location. 

If so readjusted, the industrial section 
would be built and operated upon a truly 
economical and scientific basis, giving to 
each occupant the service he requires. The 
full resources of the manufacturing zone 
would then be utilized and the future cared 
for by a well-organized plan of develop- 
ment. 


Transportation Facilities 

One of the primary requisites for the 
proper development of an industrial sec- 
tion is ample provision for shipping facili- 
ties. That facilities for the receiving and 
shipping of goods should be adequate for 
all industrial firms located within the dis- 
trict, is essential to the development of the 
individual, as well as the whole manufac- 
turing section. If the whole is to have ef- 
ficient and economical operation, each unit 
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must require and receive the full service 
that the location can offer. This is ef- 
ficient, economical and scientific production. 
In almost every industrial district firms are 
allowed to locate, the demand of which for 
service does not equal twenty-five per cent 
of the facilities that can be offered. On ac- 
count of the nature of their finished product 
or the small yearly tonnage, these firms do 
not receive the full advantage that can be 
offered in regard to shipments. They do 
not require it, do not receive it, and conse- 
quently reduce the total efficiency accord- 
ingly. 

Industries requiring practically no heavy 
rail service thus exclude those demanding 
frequent shipments. Industries which, 
without entailing any material loss, could 
utilize team track deliveries, obstruct the 
use of full car load service sidings to the 
detriment of heavy shippers. 

Thru the lack of a thoro study of fu- 
ture needs, industries with a diversity of 
requirements are often located along the 
lines of rail transportation. This develop- 
ment has sometimes continued without any 
thought of the future congestion that is 
bound to occur. As soon as such conges- 
tion of transportation becomes acute, de- 
mands are made on the railroads for better 
service. The municipality is startled by 
the conditions then bound to exist and the 
almost practical impossibility of meeting 
the demands. It is only then discovered 
that industries have been allowed to build 
indiscriminately so as to choke any fur- 
ther development of rail service by addi- 
tional trackage, without the demolishing of 
industrial plants to make the necessary 
room for more sidings or main tracks. 

A large manufacturing city of the Middle 
West is experiencing at the present time the 
situation described above. It is experi- 
encing this disastrous condition from hav- 
ing allowed in the past the indiscriminate 
construction of industries in any location. 
Firms are moving to other localities to se- 
cure better transportation facilities, realiz- 
ing that the conditions are such as to make 
it practically impossible to meet demands 
for future service. 

That this inability to keep pace with 
transportation demands, thru the lack of a 
comprehensive study of future possibilities 
for service, has been the cause of firms 
moving to other localities not sq congested, 
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is substantiated by the industrial record of 
certain municipalities in the state of New 
York from 1g00 to 1905. Of a total of 46 
municipalities, each having a population of 
8,000 and over, 50.7 per cent showed a 
decrease in the number of industrial estab- 
lishments reported, while for the state as a 
whole an increase in the number of manu- 
facturing firms occurred amounting to 3.4 
per cent. 

The record of a well-known industrial 
district in Rhode Island for the period from 
1900 to 1905 further amplifies the above 
statement. The industrial district includes 
a city of over 200,000 population and a sur- 
rounding territory of 136 square miles, 
making a total of slightly more than 154 
square miles considered. 


WITHIN THE CITY 


No. of Per Cent 

Year Establishments Decrease 
1900. se .* 92 o 
1905 . - _ 881 5.2 

OUTSIDE THE CITY 

No. of Per Cent 

Establishments Increase 
1900 Sadia . ~— 328 “es 
1905... , ere yy 356 ¢ 8.5 


This condition would never have existed 
if the manufacturing zone had been looked 
upon as a large industrial corporation, 
where success and healthy development 
depended upon a thoro and comprehensive 
plan for future growth. 

\ plan for the future development of the 
transportation facilities of an industrial dis- 
trict does not mean that the railroads 
should follow the industries as they ex- 
pand, but rather that the rail service should 
be planned in advance, and that restrictions 
should be exacted of concerns which locate 
along or near this path of service. In the 
majority of cases belt lines are built and 
operated, not from the standpoint of ef- 
ficiency of joint location of road and indus- 
try, but rather from the point of view of 
picking up business from firms already lo- 
cated. It is a question whether a belt line 
is the most economical as well as the other- 
wise best alignment for rail service in a 
municipality, from the fact that sooner or 
later it restricts industrial development ex- 
cept on its immediate line of travel. It 
forms a “band of steel’ around the city 
proper, “choking,” as often remarked, 
everything within its area. Preferably, rail 
connections should be provided for indus- 
trial districts on separate lines, each such 
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line connected to each trunk railroad. In 
this way each industrial section can be de- 
veloped as desired and to its fullest ef- 
ficiency without interfering with the facili- 
ties of the district adjacent or nearby. 

The solution of the transportation prob- 
lem in its relation to industrial development 
requires the service of men qualified to lay 
out a comprehensive plan for future 
growth. In this way, and in no other way, 
will the development industrially of a mu- 
nicipality be possible in an increasing ratio, 
and so as to realize the full benefits that 
each location offers. 


Fire Hazards 

One of the most serious problems con- 
fronting any municipality is the question 
of fire hazards and conflagrations. To be 
able to combat conflagrations has been the 
study of experts for years. 

Every industrial district should have a 
clearly defined area sufficient for its rea- 
sonable expansion. Adjoining this district 
should be a residential section. Such sec- 
tion should house the mechanics and la- 
borers finding employment in the adjacent 
industrial district. Another industrial dis- 
trict should be planned and developed adja- 
cent to this residential section, but at some 
distance from the first-mentioned industrial 
zone, and with a limited area as prescribed 
for the first district. In this way each in- 
dustrial section would be isolated from each 
other such district and the possibility of a 
conflagration spreading thru the entire in- 
dustrial community would be rendered re- 
mote. 

To illustrate the result of the haphazard 
location of industries within an industrial 
community without restrictions as to areas 
occupied, some figures compiled from sev- 
eral fire insurance companies doing business 
in the state of Massachusetts are given. 
The records of the several companies were 
selected at random, as far as possible to 
give a fair average of the ratio of fire loss 
to amount of insurance written. 


RATIO OF FIRE LOSS TO AMOUNT WRITTEN 
c 
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= ~ ye 
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z & $é&b 
Year < ee m6, 
1880-1913 (inc.)... $6,744,506,949 $37,892,464 $0.56 
oul tee nae : 412,197,623 5,150,401 1.25 


In comparison with the above figures the 
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record of one of the Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies will be 
ot mterest: 


RATIO OF FIRE LOSS TO AMOUNT WRITTEN 
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Year - aa “<6 
1850-1875 (inc.).. $406,284,084 $1,027,536.98 $0.2529 
1876-1895 (inc.).. 1,551,259,471 2,809,203.32 0.1810 
1896-1916 (inc.).. 5,558,394,375 2,796,474.41 0.0503 


lhe risks written by the several insur- 
ance companies given above are for a va- 
riety of manufacturing establishments and 
would compare favorably with the hap 
hazard location of industries in many man- 
ufacturing districts. The risks written by 
one of the Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies include both slow 
burning and concrete constructed plants, but 
a thoro, systematic investigation is given to 
each individual plant with reference to its 
construction and location, before a policy 
is given. In other words, a risk written 
by the Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies would represent in a 
general way a restricted and well laid out 
industrial district. 

\s shown by these records, the fire loss 
of the several insurance companies over 
that of one of the Associated Factory Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Companies is 561 per 
cent. Could any evidence be adduced that 
would prove more conclusively the finan- 
cial advantage, as well as the industrial ef- 
ficiency, that is to be gained by a munici- 
pality thru a study and analysis of its in- 
dustrial conditions with a view of laying 
out a comprehensive plan for future devel- 
opment and also promulgating restrictions 
and suggestions as to present needs? 

The confining of industrial sections to 
certain limited areas would create natural 
barriers against conflagrations. Study 
would not have to be made or devices 
planned to demolish certain sections after a 
fire had started. Preventives would have 
been planned for restricting the spread of 
a fire, not cures invented after the fire had 
started. 

Since the progress and prosperity of an 
industrial section depend upon the safety 
of such manufacturing district, several 
European countries are developing and re- 
organizing their municipalities along fire 
prevention lines. 
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Grade Crossings 


Che problem of the elimination of grade 
crossings is, as a general rule, studied after 
the conditions become so critical as to de- 
and immediate attention. When this stage 
is reached, conditions which have been cre- 
ated in the past without thought or study 
for the future, often make the solution of 
the problem difficult from both the engi- 
neering and the financial standpoints. When 
this condition arises, a full realization of 
the lack of proper future planning becomes 
apparent to those directly concerned in the 
solution. In practically every case the 
enormous expense entailed to improve ex- 
isting conditions could have been averted 
had the municipality in the past looked 
upon the study and analysis of its future 
transportation problem as a necessary pre- 
cedent to prosperity. 

lhe importance of a thoro study of the 
future needs as to probable grade crossing 
elimination will be brought out more clear- 
ly by a concrete example. 

In the Central States, in a town of about 
40,000 inhabitants, the question of the elim- 
ination of numerous grade crossings has 
become a serious problem thru its relation 
to the future industrial development of the 
municipality. The city had for its chief 
attraction wonderful natural scenery. This 
natural attraction was visited daily by 
scores of people. The railroad entering the 
city selected that location which would best 
serve excursionists, altho such location was 
not the most advantageous from the stand- 
points of either operating expense or mile- 
age. Within a relatively short period, ex- 
tensive commercial use was made of natural 
conditions in and near the city. As a re- 
sult of such commercialization of the local 
natural resources, many manufacturing 
concerns located within the municipality. 
They naturally chose locations along the 
line of the railroad. In a short time the 
growth of the city was such that the sec- 
tion occupied by the railroad became the 
heart of the community. Because of the 
influx of the numerous industrial firms the 
revenue of the railroads had been shifted 
from a predominant passenger service to a 
large freight tonnage. The railroad loca- 
tion near or adjacent to natural scenery 
was no longer important, as freight hand- 
ling was an important consideration. By 
permitting the indiscriminate location of 
industries along the right of way of the 
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in almost any increasing ratio, whereas at 
the present time its limitation, as far as 
transportation facilities are concerned, wil 
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location immediate elimination of 
all grade crossings, readjustments of prop 
erty and the rebuilding and relocating of 
certain streets now occupied by the rail 

1, will be at least i 


road, times as 
been 


five 
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Comprehensive study and careful plan 
ning for the future are 
erowing city is to 


essential if any 


g Save enormous sums 1n 


curing civic evils and in securing the full 
benefit of a large industrial development 


Industrial Terminals 


Where conditions permit, the possibilities 
of an industrial terminal within the indus 
trial section should be given careful con- 
sideration wherever it is desired to obtain 
an economical and efficient manufacturing 
district. By providing a place to accommo 
date small firms, the industrial terminal 
makes possible consolidation of small areas 
in the industrial district and their utilization 
by larger firms. 
toward the solution of grade 


Such a terminal also helps 
crossings and 
is a decided step towards the reduction of 
fire hazards 

In the industrial terminal it is possible to 
accommodate, under the most advantageous 
working conditions, those manufacturers 
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ter laid out, better fitted and more eco- 
nomical place has been provided in which 
to start to develop, and a move may be 
made to an individual site whenever con- 
ditions can be satisfactorily met 


The Study and Development of Districts 


The study of the industrial development 


of 


community, considering the questions 
of service, grade crossings, fire hazards, 
labor matters and limiting areas, can only 
Le solved successfully by a comprehensive 
and careful analysis of all existing condi- 
tions relative to the problem. <A corpora- 
tion does not locate the different depart- 
ments indiscriminately within its plant 
Cheir location is made after a careful study 
of the service demanded of each and the 
service to be obtained from each other. 
lor practically identical reasons a munici- 
pality should not allow the haphazard loca- 
tion of old or new departments within the 
industrial district to the detriment of the 
section as a whole and the community in 
rene} al 

Restrictions should be made within the 
manufacturing zone that would allow the 
levelopment and improvement of transpor- 
tation facilities, together with such ar- 
rangement of industries as will practically 
make the demand from each equal to the 
services offered. Until the full realization 
of the importance of such planning is rec- 
ognized, municipalities will be asking the 
question, “Why don’t we develop more 
than we do?’ 

That a lack is quite prevalent of appre- 
ciation of the need and the possibilities of 
a scientific development of an industrial 
section is shown by the decrease in the 
number of establishments in a great many 
communities. It is apparent that many 
methods of improvement which were com- 
mon in the past will eventually give way to 
the more practical and scientific method of 
restricted industrial sections based upon a 
scientific analysis of existing conditions. It 
also seems apparent that the need for such 
a study will be realized to the fullest ex- 
tent by municipalities, when competition 
starts after the war 

lhose who believe such careful study of 
existing conditions with the formulation of 
plans for future development to be vision- 
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ary are referred to the existing industrial 
sections of many municipalities abroad, now 
supplying the needs of the war. Such sec- 
tions have been reorganized on efficiency 
lines and look to the conservation of man 
power. 

rhere has recently developed in England 
a concentration of commercial forces that 
is well worthy of serious consideration. 
rhis development is what has been termed 
the Municipal Encouragement of Indus- 
tries. Such cities as Sheffield, Manchester 
and Birmingham are working on a scien- 
tific and economical plan for the future 
trade war. Even the “Five Towns of 
Wales” have combined in the desire to be 
in a position after the war to compete with 
Germany in the efficient and economical 
operation of the pottery industry. In the 
same way industrial sections are being de- 
veloped in France and in Germany. 

The Federation of British Industries, 
comprising over forty per cent of the 
manufacturers in the textile, dye, iron, 
steel, shipbuilding, engineering, chemical 
and electrical industries, have mapped out a 
most comprehensive plan for future devel- 
opment. This plan includes a study of the 
productive, operative and selling forces 
looking toward a thoro organization, so as 
to be in an advantageous condition for 
competition after the war. 

The importance and the seriousness of a 
careful plan or organization and coopera- 
tion in every industrial community along 
lines of efficiency and economy were voiced 
bv the Hon. John Hedges, English Minister 
of Labor, while sitting in the House of 
Commons. He said: 

“The problem of how best to combat 
Germany industrially after the war is one 
of supreme importance, and it would be well 
that trade union leaders should give the 
matter the most intense and careful atten- 
tion. The policy of ‘wait and see what is 
going to turn up’ savors of madness. Old 
customs and prejudices must be dropped by 
both sides if victory in the industrial field 
is to be obtained.” 


It is only upon such ideas as the vital im- 
portance of industrial preparedness, based 
upon a scientific analysis of all the forces 
entering into production, that American in- 
dustrial communities will be able success- 
fully to meet after-war competition, 
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| Civic Work of Educational Institutions 


A High School Gives Battle to the 
Tussock Moth 


The Saving of One of the Economic and Esthetic Assets of the City of Rockford, Ill 


By I. J. Mathews 


Department of Agriculture, High School, Rockford, III. 








Hle charge has been made that the Saturday, October 28, was set aside 
schools do not enter into the lives lussock-Moth Day, and at 9 A. M 
of the people as they should. It is vater-works whistle was 1 is a slg 
significant to note how the Rockford High for completing the destruction of the t 
School has interested itself in the economi sock-moth egg masses 
and esthetic life of the city. he greatet portion of the rk of et 
Stealthily the tussock-moth crept upon cation was done by the High S 
the city’s shade trees a year ago his rhe enrollment of the scho« 
invasion was noted by the head of the Hig mately 1.500. and there ar hout 70 teacl 


School Science Department, Miss ir nnie ers lor urposes of school na <¢ 
Waldo. From this source, publicity regard- _etterment. the student body is divid 
ing the menace to the shade trees rapidly rroups of 22 pupils each. calle 
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spread until the whole city was aroused. tion groups D tcasiew. in ten eek 
The High School took up the work of in ssigned to each group 
struction and destruction, and the publicity much the same as that of the lass offic 
propaganda resulted in the following procla in colleges. The gro meet ce 
mation : with their respective té hers or leadet 
SAVE THE TREES : consultation on matters of current interé 
Silently, like thief in the night, an enemy has ne . ‘ 
if r beautiful shade trees, the pride of the Thru this contact with the 
Forest City ‘ ec 1 ted 
_ 1ers becon 1! ( ( 
The results will be far reaching That sheltering , he Ee 2 . < “u 
tree, which you ve planted with your own hand them and are able to offer encouragem« 
ind cared for all these years, which is associated by ‘ oa : 
ri is with your home and family, may be ons to those who need it and in 
f the many to suffer fr m_ this new pest make the school a helpful influence 
In one of the Eastern cities where the tussock-r : 
; had spread, the citizens failed to take the warnings community, 
eriously In consequence one tree out of ever ae ‘ : , 
three died the second year after the inv 1 f the lhe consultation groups undertook I 
moth, vec saiec ictal aktnstia thie ee a 
These trees, while owned individually, are of « vork of de ‘TOyInE , ¥ “S55 eon 
mon interest Collectively, they reflect the citizer tussock-moth in Rockford. L’nder the 
hip of our community. Can we afford to lose so : , anise 
j valuable an asset Every thinking citizen should be rection of the consultation groups the cit 
lling to assist in a movement tc stamp { the ever was divided into districts, the work in eac 
increasing tussock-moth ; F ; ‘ 4 F Ape 
Are t willing to give assistance istrict being in charge ot a particu 
Are vou willing that your children should be enlisted . 
: eld tn this mocement? — group, and each student in the group hold 
, A plan is being worked out that will, it is believed, ino himself responsible for destroying th« 
go a long way toward saving the trees It will cost : 
“u nothing except your encouragement and « egge masses in certain streets or sections 
peration Now is the time to act, next summer wil ; : 
“gag A streets. In summing up, the actual work 
baie sates | each student was found to average one-hal 
t PAUL B. RIIS hour, including making out his report 
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one man that many days to cover the city, 
because sections were very badly infested. 
One young girl told of having taken over 90 
of the egg masses from a single house foun- 
dation. The school was assisted by the adult 
population, and a wide observation of the 
the battle had 
few of the invading hosts of 


city after been concluded 
found very 
egg masses remaining. 

This “Safety First” program has shown 
the school to be a vital community force, 
and the threatened destruction of the trees 
in Rockford has brought out the value of 
those trees to the city. Rockford has long 
been known as the “Forest City,” because 
of the great number of its shade trees. In 
another year the tussock-caterpillars could 
have taken away the title. 

In a work on “The Care of 
nard FE. 


Forest ry of 


Trees,” Ber- 
Fernow, Dean of the Faculty of 
the University of Toronto, 
gives the following information about the 
tussock-moth : 


“The caterpillar is easily recognized by its 


POSTERS MADE BY ROCKFORD 
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HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS AND DISPLAYED 


STORE WINDOWS 

oral-red head, with a pair of long black 
plumes above it and a single one at the other 
extremity; the small male moth has delicately 
marked gray or grayish-white wings, while the 
gray-bodied female is wingless. The 
is spun in crevices of the bark; the eggs are 
deposited on the empty cocoon in a conspicu 
ous white frothy mass, which soon hardens, 
and in which the wintering takes place. The 
caterpillars emerge in May, hanging by silken 
threads when young, spinning their cocoons in 
early July, the moths flying in July and August. 
[wo or three generations form in a year. 

“They feed on maple, basswood, horse-chest- 
nut, buckeye, elm, and a number of other spe- 
cies, and become in some localities a veritable 
scourge, wandering long distances for food 
supply. 

“Gathering the egg masses not later than 
the middle of May, or destroying them with 
creosote oil, which is easily done, is effective 
\ loose cotton band will prevent the ascent of 
wandering females and caterpillars. Spraying 
early in the season and as far as practicable 
on the under side of the leaves, where the 
young caterpillars feed, or else later with 
stronger doses, and shaking the caterpillars 
from the limbs of younger trees may also be 
resorted to.” 


cocoon 
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Modern High Schools in Philadelphia 


Two of the Six High School Buildings Which Have Been Erected in this City 
Within the Last Three Years 
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FRANKFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, OAKLAND AND HARRISON STREETS 
Capacity, 1,800; cost, $720,000 














GERMANTOWN HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, GERMANTOWN AVENUE AND HIGH 
STREET 
Capacity, 2,400; cost, $860,000 














Americanizing Our Immigrants 


By Gertrude Barchard 


Of the Staff of the People’s Institute, New York City 
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Until the war Then we saw that con 
ditions in the foreign quarters of our large 
ities no longer warranted anything like 


con pl icency. We could not but notice that 
passing events left the immigrant indif 
ferent or openly hostile 

ngs of civic 


ang 


his situation has aroused | 
conscience in many cities, and not a few of 
them have taken steps to remedy the con 
dition. Cleveland and Detroit have each 
ilready raised $100,000 for Americaniza- 
{1 campaigns. New York City is taking 
the task in hand thru the Committee on 
\liens of the Mavor’s Committee on Na- 
tional Detens« All these ities will go 
ifter the immigrant in his home and induce 
him to partake of what his community has 
ffer, and to make the first-hand ac 
quaintance of American institutions, 

Realizing the magnitude of the task it 
has undertaken, the New York committee 
has called to its assistance the Board of 
-ducation and most of the other municipal 
lepartments, as well as practically all the 
important social agencies of the city rhe 
work of the night schools will be broadened, 
not only thru an increase in the number of 
their English and civics classes, but by mak- 
ing the schools the domicile of clubs, athletic 
teams, orchestras, etc., for the students and 
neighbors. Community centers, churches, 
settlement houses and other places hos- 
pitable to food economy stations, open fo- 
rums, information bureaus, clubs and 
classes, are cooperating with all their facili- 
ties in the campaign. 

The full possibilities of all these factors 


cannot be realized without the aid of the 


portunities 


isted—and pre pared -volunteer lor 


he preparation ot such workers the Cor 
ittee called upon the lraining School for 


unity Workers of the People’s In 


stitute, New York his institution will 


ffer the volunteers many of the advan 


es of its course for whole-time profes 


sional students and a number of special op- 


n lecture and field work be- 


sides; for the foremost authorities in all 
lines of community work have agreed to 


contribute their services as instructors and 


their field-practice facilities to the equip 
ment of the volunteers. The course has 
been planned to open early in October with 
a series of fifteen lectures designed to orient 
the student in the great problem of immi- 
gration. At the same time will begin the 
field practice work, under the guidance of 
experts of the city departments and well- 
known social agencies. After several weeks 
of practical experience, the volunteer will 
he expected to choose the special line of 
work in which he will make his individual 
ontribution toward the cause of American- 
ization. The range of choice will be large, 
including vocational cuidance, recreation, 
community health interests, food conserva- 
tion, and many other activities. When he 
has made his decision, he will be invited to 
undertake the more intensive study and 
practice leading to technical competence in 
his specialty 

It is evident, therefore, that he who en- 
rolls as a volunteer in the Americanization 
campaign must have more than a vague de- 
sire to help the immigrant. The course of 
preparation first, and the practical work 
later, will make serious inroads on his 
leisure time. On the other hand, in addi- 
tion to the satisfaction of serving his coun- 
try, he will receive a valuable training, 
which may readily be turned to account in 
this time of enormous growth of the whole 
community movement. 


Eprroriat Note Bulletin No. 14 of the Immigra- 
tion Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America (dated August 25, 1917) 
gives important information on national, state and 
local governmental activities for Americanization 
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cipal activities and steers the citizen 

“If You Have Business with the rie a complaint to the right office inst 
City This Is Where to Go”’ permitting his disgust and anger to 
BALTIMORE, Mp.—The city of Baltimore ‘¢™¢ased by chasing around to the wrot 

publishes for the benefit of its citizens and N 

others interested in its welfare a semi- Ri h d M k ! 

monthly paper entitled The Muni ipal Jour- ew Ic mon ar e 

nal of Baltimore. Chere are many features Finished with white enamel. til and marl 


of great interest in its pages, and its circu- MODERN SANITARY STALLS 


lation of 12,000 is well warranted. 


: vith mechanical refrigeration; absolutely ; 
In each issue appear articles by ditterent even eold., dry temperature, whieh guarant: 
department heads giving in detail the work the perfect condition of food stuffs. 


of their departments, with illustrations to 


ENCLOSED BUILDING 


show effectively the scope of the work. One ; m 
a No street dust or dirt 


of the features of a recent issue was an ad- 


vertisement which had been used in period- NOMINAL RENT 


icals thruout the country inviting industries including electric lights. power, water, ref 
to locate in Baltimore. In another issue ap- eration and eleaning stalls arranged to suit 
peared a live “ad,” addressed to the farmers tenants. 
in particular, setting forth the advantages FOUR CAR LINES 
of the new municipal market. A reproduc- Howard street to be widened for the pan 
tion of this advertisement appears herewith, "5 of sutomonil s. Advantages offered by 

\ step taken by this publication which is °°" SY M@rket. 
highly commendable from the standpoint Special Inducements to Farmers 
both of the city officials and of the citizen 
is the printing of a complete list of all mu- Apply to Market Maste Pre ; 
nicipal officials with their addresses, both Comptroller's Office, City H 
business and home, and a brief account of ‘4 LIVE “AbD” FROM BALTI 
the functions of the departments. Not only CIPAL PUBLICATION 


are the positive functions of the depart- 


. . ffices before he gets a satisfactory explat 
ments listed, but also what might be termed “°° SS°_%*? cgaeetags ae 
, . . . . tion of his trouble. The heading of th 
the negative functions. These include ac- Ss ob teaet ; ; 
ae : , ' column of this list shows the teleph 
tivities which the public does not readily “sf 8 r 
} ; number of the departments to be St. P 
locate under the proper authority. The giv- ' , 1 tl 
. . 2000 unless otherwise noted, and t n ft 
ing of this information is in many cases 7 naan 


: lows the list of matters in which any citize1 
fully as important to the members of a de , 


partment as the listing of their positive 
functions, for answering letters and tele- 
phone calls regarding matters which do not 


mav have business with the citv. together 
with the corresponding cde irtments 


portion of this list follows 


liew (Cle: o—Tenartment af Street C1 
concern the department necessarily wastes Alley ( leaning- wepar' 
. ; ing; Annex Paving—-Annex npr 
time. 7 ; . Commission ; Assessments Appeal Tax Court 
lo increase the effectiveness of the de- (; ymplaints Relating to Municipal Matters 
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Bureau of ¢ plaints and Information; Dead 
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r Signs—lInsj f Build 
, ( it Compt KB 
, ' (; we Depart ‘ & Strect 
| st 
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rtainments—Colle t Wat 

I | nses Market Stalls City 

lumbi Inspection—Healt! 
ent; ewer Connections—Highways 
eC P] ng Division, Health Depart 
ent; Sewer Connections Loan (how city 
dvance ne Highways Engineer; Street 
Che I Street Cleaning Department; Tru 
Juvenile Court, School Board; Water 

Met Payments—Water Rents and Li 


Weights and Measures—City Comp 
CHARLES KREUDER, Jr 


Mayor’s Secretary 
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A Novel Method of Sewer 


Cleaning 
Ov ORO, Ky Various kinds of m 
nes have been devised to clear sewers 
ot such obstructions as silt and gravel \ 
novel set of specifications drawn up for the 
construction Of our sewers some years ago 
was the cause of the discovery of a new and 


very effective method of ret 


il little expel € 


ving the silt 


When I drew up the specifications for the 
ewers, a clause was inserted stating that 
the test for clearance and freedom from 
obstructions in the sewer was to be that 





all two inches 


smaller than the sewer, in 





diameter, must pass 


| thru without lodging. 


of the the 
but failed to 


n testing one portion sewer 
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the 
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of 
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until a larger 
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ing the value of this, | applied the 
t! ot at times 


the cleaning sewers 
failed to give the required flow 


e to stoppage by silting. Very naturally 
this would not be successful when thers 
ere roots growing in the sewer, but in the 


of flush tanks, 


as in Owensboro, the 

















E OF SILT REMOVED FROM OWENS 
BORO SEWERS, AND THE ZINC 


BALLS USED 
sewers are very likely to become clogged 
ith silt and other gritty material. 
he method of using the balls, which are 
ide of sheet zinc, is as follows: If a sewer 


out with a stream of water 
the 
of the water and the outlet from 
choked, 
» back up and lose its velocity and 
ball 
of the water it causes a pressure be- 
hind it and the sewer is kept open by the 
increased velocity of the water around the 
periphery of the ball. 

In case a sewer is badly choked, a ball 
and 10 inches smaller than the 
pipe diameter is put into the sewer pipe at 
a manhole and the fire stream applied be- 
hind it until the ball appears at the next 
silt has 


is simply flushed 


from a fire hose, silt is forced forward 


by the rush 


sewer becomes causing the 


water t 
efttectiveness. If, 


ihead 


however, a is used 


between 5 


manhole. The which come thru 
both before and after the ball is removed 
the manhole another ball 
larger diameter than the first 
forced thru. This scheme is con- 

with increasingly larger balls until 
the sewer pipe is clean. 


from and of 


slightly is 
similarly 
tinued 
To insure a per- 
clean sewer the last ball forced thru 
is 2 inches smaller than the sewer diameter, 
according to the specifications under which 
the sewer was accepted. When sewers are 
10t badly silted, and yet it is thought advis- 
able to clean them, larger balls are used at 


+ 


the start, thereby saving time and water. 


fectly 
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Many experiments with wooden and zinc 
balls were carried on when this new method 
of cleaning our sewers was devised. It was 
little 
rolling 


found that wooden balls were of 
but that the balls must float, 
the top of the sewer to be most 
lo secure this, balls No 24 
made with two thicknesses of the 
metal and the right angles Phe 
balls 4 to 22 inches in 
diameter 
In using 


use, 
along 
effective. 
gage sheet 
zinc were 
seams at 
used range from 
balls to clean the 
it is natural that work is begun at the ange 
lateral and continued down 
It has been found 


, 
these sewers 


manhole of 
grade. 


any 
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FIRE - 
DEPARTMENTS 
A Rescue Squad for —— Service 
Boston, MaAss. Realiz ing need 
squad of men specially prepared for 
in lense smoke il d che ( es 
Boston Fire Department organized Res 
Company No. I on June 5, I9I7 f 


oO 


rganization is 


Ladder ( ompany\ 





necessary to place a 
directly in front 
into the 
with a sand 
bag behind it in order to 
catch the grit 
vent it from 
into the 
The 


the effectiveness of 


screen 
of the 
manhole, 


opening 


and pre- 


going down 
next section 
best example of 
this 


cleaning method was 


noted when a_ 15-inch 
abandoned sewer was 
cleared of silt which 
practically filled the in- 
side of the pipe at cer- 
tain points. The work 
was begun with a 4-inch 


ball and continued until 
inch ball went thru 
readily. 
yards of 
moved in 
from the 
was 600 feet in length. 


a 13- 
Five cubic 
silt 

four 


were re- 
hours 


sewer, which 

















This method clean- 


ing sewers has been the 
cause otf considerable saving to the city 
where the sewers were located in unim- 


»f 
This has 


proved streets and where large amounts 
sand were carried into the sewer. 


been true even where there were suitable 
sand boxes and catch basins. The cost 
of removing silt is not much in excess 
of removing the sand from the catch ba- 
sins in the old way. The silt is removed 
from the sewer by means of a bucket and 
rope at the manholes. The largest item of 
cost is the water. 
E. B. SHIFLEY 
City Engineer 


THE BOSTON RESCUE SQUAD 
pany No. 25 at Fort Hill Squar« 
very heart of the business and mercantil 


section of the city. 
[he rescue company is furnished witl 


\merican-La France motor-driven ca 
carrying six Draeger smoke and gas h 
mets, pulmotor, elevator rescue outfit, « 
gen and acetylene outfit for cutting met 
bars in saving lives oO! salvaging valua 
materials, a 60-gallon chemical tank, h 
ixes, extinguishers, life line yi! 1¢ 
other small tools. 

The particular duties of the compat 
to perform rescue work and to fight fir 
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in inaccessible places, such as basements, 
sub-basements and holds of ships, but in ad- 
dition it performs any other special work 
to which it is a®signed. 


In the short time since its organization 


the col any as aciheved excellent resuits 
, 


along the lines for which it was formed 


and has been of material assistance to the 
department in reaching fires in smoke-filled 
basements \t a recent howling alley fire 
Boston, where the ventilation was ex 

tre ely poor ind the basement was very 
rapidly filled with thick smoke, the rescue 
inv, by using their smoke helmets, 

vere ible te reach the seat of the fire, 
carrying large lines of hose, and were an 
nportant factor in extinguishing it. By 
this act alone, undoubtedly, thousands of 
lars’ worth of valuable property were 

saved from fire On Sunday, July 8, 1917, 


i serious fire broke out in the warehouse of 
the John T. Connor Company, on South 
Street. The company, equipped with their 
masks, entered the building and shut off the 
ammonia supply, and thus made it safe for 
other members of the department to enter 
and extinguish the fire 

Chis company is yet in its infancy, but a 
few instances of its worth, such as those 
cited above, prove that its establishment 
vas well warranted from the standpoint of 
the saving of property and human life 

\ similar company is in service in New 
York City, and before the Boston squad 
was organized, Lieut. Daniel J. Hurley 
was sent to New York to spend several days 
with the older company. He studied its 
methods and obtained much useful informa- 
tion, as well as gaining a good deal of 
practical experience. Lieut. Hurley is now 


in 


charge of the company, which is made 
up of men of fine physique and particular 
aptitude for the work. No man was ac- 
cepted until he had passed a rigid physical 
examination. The present members of the 
company, in addition to the lieutenant, are 
Arthur D. Graner, William O. Cheswell, 
Thomas A. Dean and Joseph F. McKen- 
drew. 

The company is assigned to 146 boxes on 
first alarm, 306 on second alarm, and 48 on 
third alarm, besides being subject to special 
calls at any time 


TOHN GRADY, 


Fire Commissioner 
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Personal Inspection Reduces Fire 
Loss 

umBIA, Mo.—There are many methods 

of attacking the fire prevention problem; 

some are particularly suited to one city and 


some to others. When I was appointed chief 
of the fire department of Columbia, Mo., | 
decided that personal inspection would 
prove the most satisfactory. 

rhe city of Columbia has a population of 
over 15,000, not including the 5,000 students 
in the universities. The first move was to 
ask the assistance of the presidents of the 
two women's colleges and the superinten- 


dent and teachers of the public schools in 
organizing fire drills. This was done at 
once. Fire prevention lectures and dis- 


cussions were held at the colleges with 
great success. The next step was to make 
1 minute and careful survey and _ inspec- 
tion, myself, of the buildings of the city. 
Every building, of whatever importance 
or use, was included in the scope of the 
inspection Fire escapes were ordered 
erected on buildings that had never known 
them, and property owners and tenants 
cooperated with us in cleaning out all 
the nooks in their houses which had been 
storage places for inflammable materials. 
Even the municipal buildings were not im- 
mune from inspection, and many changes 
were found necessary to make them suf- 
ficiently fire-resistant. The local press 
proved of great assistance and published 
daily accounts of the progress of the in- 
spection and the work which was being 
done, mentioning property owners who had 
been particularly interested and enthusias- 
tic in their clean-up work. 

One of the best results of this work was 
shown in the fire losses of the three years 
immediately connected with the campaign: 
the year hefore the clean-up work began, 
$177,000; the first year of the clean-up work 
while it was still being pushed. $20,000, and 
the year after the first intensive clean-up, 
$12,000. We do not claim that this was the 
only method which might have been effec- 
tive in Columbia, for other schemes might 
have worked out equally well, but another 
factor entered into the choice of this 
method: the writer had just been appointed 
chief and wished to become more fully ac- 
quainted with the sections of the city with 
which he had had little or nothing to do 
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$y accomplishing these two purposes, it is 
believed, this system of inspection for fire 
prevention was the most effective 

One inspection is not considered the end 
of the work from the fire prevention stand- 
point, for it has been continued whenever 
and wherever it has been deemed necessary. 
There are bound to be a few lapses in the 
vigilance of tenants and owners, so we have 
been on the alert to remind them. How- 
ever, it may be fairly said that there is less 
need for constant rigid inspection, as the 
people have been awakened thru the press 
to their duties in fire prevention. 

In order to make the fire-fighting force 
more effective, an Anderson motor 
truck, shown on page 362 of this issue, was 


fire 


added to the equipment and an auto road- 
for the use of the chief. The 
apparatus has paid for itself many times 
thru its enabling us to 
reach fires more rapidly and in enabling m« 


ster motor 


effectiveness in 
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to interest a higher type of men in 
work than with horse-drawn equipment 
EARL N. KURT: 

Fire Chief. 

+ + 

Traffic Signal Minimizes Danger at 
Short Turn 

WeEsTERLY, R. I.—There 


many very 


are probably 
turns and bad 
street intersections at or near fire stations 
all over t 1 


cases ot 


short 
he country, and 
fire chief realizes their danger The dif- 
ficulties are multiplied rather than lessened 
by the use of heavier apparatus and motor 
trucks, which, when once under way, are 
less easily controlled and brought to a stop 
within 


a reasonable distance than the older 
and lighter apparatus. 

somewhat 
and the danger of accident minimized 
in Westerly thru the installation of a gong 


t 
This difficulty has been over 


come 
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and light signal. The large, heavy hook 
and ladder truck which 
makes the turn into 


Street fré 


Union Street has always 


Broad 


expe rie nced some 
ficulty with the traff 
t treet tersectio! 
} e the erect 
il, the trucl 
ike the t 
} ] 
speed ( 
1 safety ne 
pertect cf 
+ the treet 
red tt tTi< 
nin S 
1: , 


hich is almost 
f and positive 11 
I had a switch 


on the jam of 

e door of the statior 

1 hich the truck is | 
( ‘ When the door is 
opened as the truck 
leaves to answer = an 


alarm, the switch also is 








CHIEF KUNTZ POINTING OUT 


DANGEROUS 


FIRE HAZARDS opened and the big 16- 
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AND LIGHT 


Broad and 


At night, in 
iddition to the vong, the large red light 
shines out to warn traffic. The warning 


+ 


inch rong at tine corner ot 


Union Streets begins to ring 


continues until the apparatus has passed the 
corner 

I believe that if more attention was paid 
to simple signals such as I have described 
ibove, a great many of the accidents iu 
and particularly motor, appa 


volved would be eliminated. The 


which fire 

ituis 18 11 
accidents are seldom, if ever, actually th 
fault of the driver of the apparatus, for h 
is supposed to have a clear road ahead; but 
the danger is brought in by the presence 
of vehicles which should have had adequate 
warning to enable them to clear the street 
for the fire apparatus 


Ss. G, COTTRELL, 
Fire Chief. 
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Health Centers, a New Agency of 
the Health Department 

BuFFraLo, N. Y.—A “Health Center” is a 

sub-station of the Department of Health, 




















UNION STREETS, WESTERLY, R. I., SHOWING WARNING GONG 


ON POLI 


organized for curative and preventive work 
in a given district, ‘to bring its activities in 
close relation with the needs of the people 
rhe first Buffalo Health Center was limited 
to infant welfare and dental work and the 
second undertook additional preventive 
work. 

Recognizing that the care of the city’s 
sick poor was being conducted under an 
intiquated system with unsatisfactory re- 
sults, the representatives of the City Poor 
Department, the Health Department and 
the leading philanthropic agencies of the 
city held a conference for the purpose of 
considering and formulating modern and 
advanced measures. 

Consequent upon this, the obsolete system 
in question, with twelve physicians caring 
for the indigent poor incidentally to their 
private practice, was abolished, and four 
civil service medical men, properly compen- 
sated and giving their entire time to the 
work, were substituted. For administrative 
purposes, the city is now divided into four 
districts with a Health Center established 
in each, one of which is a central dispensary 
to which to refer cases not properly coming 
within the scope of the others. A uniform 
standard system of keeping records is pro- 
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vided for, with interchange between all so- 
cial service organizations to prevent dupli- 
cation and imposition and to secure ef- 
ficiency. The reorganization has had highly 
gratifying results. 

[he organization in each Buffalo Health 
Center includes an attending medical staff, 
a City Physician and a Department of 
Health nurse and Registrar. Nursing of 
the sick poor in the district is cared for by 
the District Nursing Association. 

The service provides the following: 


1. A well-baby clinic where nutrition is su- 
pervised and mothers instructed 

2 \ sick-baby clinic 

3. Nose and throat, ear and eye, and skin 
clinic 

3. A medical clinic 

5. Prenatal clinic for the guidance of ex 
pectant mothers 

6. A dental clinic with a full-time staff for 


school children (additional to other city free 
dental service) 


The Centers are further utilized as dis- 


tributing points for supplies for tuberculosis. 


milk, eggs, napkins, etc.; for supply- 


cases- gg 
ing the medical profession with laboratory 
outfits ; 
tions, blood, etc 


Sanitary 


for submitting pathological secre- 
for laboratory examina- 
tion. and other complaints are 
also received and acted upon. 

luberculosis cases are referred, accord- 
ing to indication, to a special dispensary of 
the Tuberculosis Association and the City 
Municipal Hospital or to the J. N. Adam 
Memorial Hospital at Perrysburg, N. Y., 
for incipient cases. 

Venereal cases are referred to the Uro- 
logic Hospital, maintained at the Municipal 
Hospital. This hospital, opened prior to the 
reorganization, has forty-six beds, conducts 
an outdoor service and is in charge of a 
chief surgeon and staff. The facilities are 
free and also available for private cases. 
The Bureau of Laboratories makes all tests. 
Wassermans are made as a routine proce- 
dure, and, with those made for other Health 
Centers, are recorded under a general card 
index system to prevent duplication. 

An adjunct service of supervision of the 
work of midwives is maintained by the Bu- 
reau of Child Hygiene. Every midwife at- 
tends a course of lectures and receives in- 
dividual instruction when necessary. Her 
technic in at least one confinement case is 
scrutinized and her surgical bag is subject 
to routine inspection. The condition of 
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every infant and every mother attended by 
a midwife is investigated, with particular 
reference to the blindness 
When irritation is 
scopic examination is made of the secretior 


prevention ol 
eye present, a mucro- 
and the case is attended by a specialist until 
recovery. This work has re 
ceived the highest praise from the National 
Society for the Study and Prevention of 
Blindness. 
Every Health Center case is investigate 


preventive 


a record is kept, and these records are in- 
terchanged with all other social organiza 
tions. 

Bearing on this work, a sanitary survey 
of housing and sanitary conditions is being 
In addition to or- 
dinary unsanitary conditions and ordinance 


made of the entire city. 


violations, many cases of physical, mental 
and moral deficiencies have been revealed 
and suitable corrective measures have been 
taken. 

Experience shows that the Health Center 
brings the Department of Health in close 
relation with the people and elicits a re- 
It secures the reporting 
their 


great 


sponsive attitude. 


of contagious diseases and lessens 


spread. Morbidity and mortality are 
ly influenced. 


sened and restoration to health promoted 


Duration of sickness is les- 


by securing selective and appropriate hos 
pital and other care for the sick 
following up cases of convalescence after 
institutional treatment. 
welfare work makes for better individuals, 
and hospital patronage by pregnant women 
Traditional prejudice and dis- 


and by 


Prenatal and child 


is increased. 
trust of hospitals and dispensaries is offset 
and hospital care of contagious cases in- 
creased. 

The success of these centers is largely 
due to the invaluable and 
operation of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety, the District Nursing Association, the 
Tuberculosis Association, the Infant Wel- 
fare Milk Stations, and other organizations, 
and to the unselfish interest and industry of 
the public health nurses, whose valuable 
services should be extended. 

Finally, the Health Centers have demon- 
strated that all service agencies, 
philanthropic organizations, hospitals and 


assistance co- 


social 


dispensaries, should be correlated for suc- 
cessful public work. 


FRANCIS E. FRONCZAK, M. D., 
Health Commissioner 
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Physical Examinations of Food 


Manufacturers 

Montciair, N. J.—The Montclair Board 
of Health was organized in 1894 and has 
always been very active. The question of 
politics has not been considered either in 
the appointment of the members of the 
Board or in the appointment by the Board 
of its staff. The Board has merited the 
confidence of the governing body to such 
an extent that it has received all of the 
funds requested in its budget. For the use 
of the Board during the present year the 
City Commissioners appropriated $12,- 
000, which was $500 more than called for 
in the budget. In addition to this amount 
the Board has at its disposal about $1,500 
which is derived from miscellaneous office 
receipts. As the town has a population of 
about 27,000, this gives a per capita appro- 
priation of 50 cents for health expenditures. 

\lmost without exception, since its or- 
ganization more than twenty years ago, the 
Board has felt that the employment of a 
full-time sanitary engineer health officer 
has been far more satisfactory than would 
have been the employment of a part-time 
medical man. 

The supervision of the food supply of 
the town has been at the forefront of the 
activities of the Board. The milk supply 
has been rigidly supervised and Montclair 
was the first town in New Jersey to prove 
in the State Supreme Court the right of a 
municipality to require the tuberculin test 
of all cattle from which raw milk is pro- 
duced. The ice cream supply has been su- 
pervised for years and the results of the 
analyses, together with the results of the 
milk and cream analyses, are published and 
distributed to every home in Montclair. 
The Board also has an ordinance which it 
enforces providing that only properly in- 
spected and stamped meat shall be sold 
in town. The character of the meat that 
comes from slaughter houses where there 
is no inspection is often not above suspi- 
cion, for it is to this class of slaughter 
houses that diseased animals are taken, as 
the owner knows that in many cases the 
animals would be condemned to the fer- 
tilizer tank if they had to pass the scrutiny 
of a veterinary inspector. 

The Board also requires that all glasses 
and spoons at soda water fountains and at 
saloons shall be washed and rinsed in hot 
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water after each use, or else that individual 
containers and spoons shall be used. 

One of the latest requirements being 
made by progressive boards of health is 
that the food delivered to the citizens shall 
be manufactured and handled by persons 
whom we know to be free from communi- 
cable diseases. Montclair has recently 
completed an examination to determine the 
health of food manufacturers. The ex- 
amination was extended to cover all em- 
ployes in barber shops, and cooks and wait- 
resses in public dining rooms, as well as 
food manufacturers. Out of 176 persons 
examined, one case of gonorrhoea and one 
case of tuberculosis were detected, which 
was a very satisfactory showing. These 
examinations were made at the expense of 
the local board of health whenever the re- 
quest was made, and the figures given do 
not include milkers and all other handlers 
of milk, who are also required to undergo 
a thoro physical examination every three 
months, but at the expense of the licensed 
milk dealer. 

The examinations include in each case a 
thoro physical examination for tuberculosis 
and venereal diseases and such diagnostic 
tests (Wassermann, sputum, etc.) at the 
expense of the Board as may be considered 
necessary by the examiner. The Widal test 
must also be made for all these persons 
except barbers, but need not be repeated as 
a part of subsequent examinations. All 
new employes must be examined before they 
begin work. Identification cards are given 
to each person who passes the examination 
and there is a penalty of $25 for employing 
a person who has a communicable disease 
or who has not been examined as required 
by the ordinance. 

The ordinance does not at present require 
the examination of persons engaged as 
clerks in food stores, although it is desir- 
able that they be included. When the ordi- 
nance was passed in 1914 it was deemed 
advisable to make a beginning along the 
most important lines and not create too 
widespread an opposition with possibilities 
of long-~lrawn-out legal contests. 

The first examination revealed one per- 
son who gave a positive Widal test, but 
the employe gave up his position and could 
not be located to determine whether or not 
he was a typhoid carrier. One bad case of 
gonorrheea in a cook was also detected. 
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that 


diseases na 


that much 


While 


were 


these the only 
detected, it is 


more good was accomplished, as several 


were 
apparent 


bakers gave up their positions rather than 
submit to the 

While the ordinance provi les that thes« 
shall be 


months, this has been found to be unneces 


examinations. 


examinations made every three 


sarily burdensome, and examinations every 
six months are probably sufficient It 
must be recognized that acute diseases 


food handlers cannot be 
detected by examinations at 
of time, but 


diseases can be 


prevent d 


among 


rr ordinarily 


such long intervals tubercu- 


and venereal con- 
trolled. It 
that during 
of the local bakers showed some symptoms 
of scarlet fever. He 


moved from the bakery and isolated. and in 


losis 


should be of interest to note 


one of the examinations one 


was, of course, re 
a day or two he developed a well-marked 
case of the disease. Cases of this kind ars 
extremely rare and they are merely coin 
cidences when they occur 
Another that is 


forced in re« gard to foods is that which pro 


ordinance rigidly en- 


vides that all bread, cake, candy and other 
articles which are eaten in the condition in 


which they are sold shall be securely pro 


tected against flies, dust and other contami 
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, 
natio (wrapped ot nae eT it 1 
1 > lol ] y ahil 
times while being delivered « while 
played in stores. 
CHESTER WELLS 
| () 
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Old Brick Streets Resurfaced with 
Asphalt 

KNOXVILLE, TENN.—In 1892 the city of 
Knoxville, under the famous “Kid ¢ 
paved several streets with brick on a 6-incl 
concrete base 


natural cement 


date, Knoxville, being a growing city, has 
torn up the brick paving for laying wate 
and gas pipes and conduits; the brick, whic 
time had worn away, altho they were of 


material, became unpleasant to 
and the he ivy 


wagons, trucks and autos was grinding on 


excellent 


drive over, noise of the 


the nerves of those who occupied the build 


ings on these streets The streets around 
the City Hall and Market House had been 


: , aa 
at times when trafhc 


paved with brick, and 
was heavy it was almost impossible to hear 


the proceedings of the Commission. The 














A BRICK-PAVED STREET RESURFACED WITH 


ASPHALT, IN KNOXVILLE, TENN 
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depressions in the old brick 
mitted mud and filth to collect 

The preceding Commission and the busi- 
ness men on Gay Street, which is one of the 
brick-paved bu 
Knoxville, caused an ordinance to be passed 
street The old ce- 
foundation 


streets per- 


principal streets of 


siness 


and this repaved 
ment 
one put 


for the surface. 


was 
and a 
asphalt 


was removed new 


down, and sheet was used 


How to relieve the taxpayers of the nois¢ 
and the paved streets of worn brick at a low 
cost was a problem. 

The Murray Construction Company, a 
ing corporation of Knoxville, re 
the City Commission to allow them 
to resurface a portion of Wall Street at th 
| Hall and Market 


end of the City 
House with sheet asphalt, this section hav 


street pay 
quested 
north 
ing the most travel of any section of the 
city and being part of the brick paving that 
was laid in 1892. The work was done at the 
expense of the construction company, and 
months the City 
number of other 


after a trial of several 
Commission picked out a 
bad condition and 


them 


brick streets that were in 
advertised for bids for 
with sheet asphalt. 


resurfacing 
Owing to depressions in the streets it 
was almost impossible to figure the binder 
coat as to vardage, and bids on the binder 
coat were submitted on a tonnage basis and 
on the sheet asphalt per square yard. Sev 
eral firms submitted bids on the first letting 
for resurfacing; the 
Company, 


Construction 
bidder, 


Murray 


being the lowest was 
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awarded the contract, and the work was 
done at once. 

First, the brick is thoroly swept; this is 
followed by placing on the binder coat, fill- 
ing up the holes, surfacing the old brick 
with binder, and rolling, and then a coat of 
1% inches of asphalt wearing surface is 
placed on the binder. Trinidad Lake as- 
phalt was used 

After the work had been completed it re- 
+h praise from the taxpayers and 
citizenship in general that the residents on 
other brick streets requested the Commis- 


ceived su 


sion to have resurfacing done in their sec- 
The result is that practically all of 
the brick streets in Knoxville have been 
resurfaced with sheet asphalt, making a 


tions 


total of 75,000 square yards of resurfacing. 


ROBERT P. WILLTAMS, 
Recorder 
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City Park Commission Donates 
Saplings for a County 
Boulevard 
Va.—Last winter the 
about 


ROANOKE, city ot 
had Norway 


maples growing in the municipal nursery 


Roanoke 5,000 young 
in the suburbs of the city. These tgges were 
given to the city when they were nothing 
more than niere slips. In the five years 


they have been in our possession they have 











OLD BRICK PAVEMENT IN KNOXVILLE BEFORE RESURFACING 
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developed into fine young trees 
peared to be 


here ap- 
no particular use for all of 
these trees in the city for some time to 
come 

Che writer, realizing that some use should 
be made of this abundance of shade trees, 
made a tentative offer to the County Board 
of Supervisors just after the January meet- 
ing of the Park Commissioners. The offer 
was unanimously ratified by the Commis- 
sioners at the February meeting. The co- 
operation of the County Supervisors was 
requested only in making an appropriation 
for the planting of the 
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completion. Not only lid these en back uy 
the planting with their money, but they saw 
to it that the work was rushed thru in time 
to save the trees. 

he proposition was made to the count 
on January 26, and on March 26, just tw 
months to the day, the work was completed 
It took 


forty-five days to get up steam an 


only fifteen to do the planting. 

Early in June I personally made a tt 
over the entire length of the boulevard a1 
but one 


all the 


saw tree that was not flourishing 


others were in perfect condition 





trees and in seeing that 


the planting was done. 
We asked them to accept 
1,400 


trees to plant at 
I 


first-class shade 


50-foot 
both 
road from 
Salem, the 
county seat We stated 
that if would ac- 
cept this offer and plant 


intervals on sides 
of the county 


Roanoke to 
they 
the trees at once it 


then rather late 


plas ting, as the 


was 
for tree 
sap had 
begun to 


ilready run— 


we would aid by starting 
line of the 
same stock of trees from 


Hall; thus 


a similar 


our own City 


there would be formed a 
beautifully shaded ave- 
nue from the Roanoke 


City Hall to the County 
Court House in Salem, a 


6'%4-mile boulevard, in 














wince the county aad STATELY ELMS WHICH WERE SAVED BY ALTERIN( 

the cities would take BROOKLYN SUBWAY PLANS 

great pride in a_ few 

vears. The trees had an estimated value spite of the fact that they were transplanted 


of $1,000, and the cost to plant them could 
not exceed 10 cents apiece, even with the 
use of dynamite to properly prepare the 
soil. In any case the appropriation needed 
would not exceed $200. 

On February 19 the County Board of Su- 
pervisors met in Salem and agreed to take 
advantage of the offer, but appropriated 
only $50 for the planting. 
put 


This seemed to 
a wet blanket on the success of the 
proposition, but two young and influential 
citizens of the district donated the remain- 
ing funds necessary to carry the plan to 


after the sap began to flow. The actual 


money cost of this improvement was $2 
but added to this should be the energy and 
effort expended by those interested in the 
work, in pushing it to a 


>TT 
il 


ec 4 
successful 


com 


pletion. L. E LOOKABILI 


Vice-Chairman, Park ( 


+ + 
Subway Cut Narrowed to Save 
Parkway Trees 
sROOKLYN, N. Y.—It is said that Na 
poleon changed the course of a great high- 
way in order to save a magnificent tree 


mmis 
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places, it appeared im- 
practicable to so shore 
the cut as to save the 
other words, 
width of the 


take in the 


trees; in 
the gross 
cut would 


space occupied by the 
nearest rows of trees, 
which would therefore 


have to be removed. At 
the stations conditions 
were worse, for here the 
width of the cut 
require the 


all the elms. 


would 
removal ot 


The proposed destruc- 
tion of these 
trees caused a 


beautiful 
wave of 
indignation thruout the 
city. Commissioner of 
Parks Raymond V. In- 
gersoll was particularly 
active in protesting 
against their removal, 
and as a result of his ac- 
tivity and the codpera- 
tion of the 
vice 
plans 


Public Ser- 
Commission the 
were changed., 


The original plan called 








ELMS PROTECTED DURING SUBWAY CONSTRUCTION for the construction of 
four parallel tracks, 
from destruction. Modern instances of while the new plan arranged for a double- 


such regard for the beauties of nature are 
more difficult to find, but there is at least 
one striking case of this sort worthy of reo 
ord. A little over two years ago plans wére 
made public for the construction of a sub- 
way under Eastern Parkway in Brooklyn 
This is an about two-and-a-half 
with three roadways and six 
Four of these 
American elms, some of which have grown 
in their forty-odd life to 
noble proportions, making a complete arch- 


avenue 
miles long, 
rows of trees. 


rows are 


years of very 
way of foliage over the walks on either side 
There are, all told, 
about 1,300 of these elms, and, according to 
the original plan, about two-thirds of them 
were doomed to destruction 

The center drive on Eastern Parkway is 
60 feet wide from curb to curb, and a row 
of elms either curb. The 
subway as originally planned would have 
occupied nearly all the space between the 
curbs; and as the cut is very deep in many 


of the center drive 


grow close to 


track subway two tracks wide, thus nar- 
rowing the cut and making it possible to 
save all the except at the stations, 
where some trees still had to be sacrificed; 
the number lost, however, was trifling com- 
pared with the first proposition, and a clause 
in the contracts required them to be re- 
placed with 6-inch trees at the completion 
of the subway. 


trees 


Thus not only were most of the trees 
saved, but the cost of construction was act- 
ually lowered somewhat. Nor does the new 
plan inconvenience the public to any appre- 
ciable extent, for traffic is to be so arranged 
that trains bound from Manhattan will be 
on the upper level, thereby requiring Brook- 
lyn-bound passengers to climb but one flight 
of stairs when on their homeward journey. 

Provision was also made in the contract 
for the proper care of the trees while the 
subway was under construction. 


E. H. MOORE, 
Arboriculturist, Department of Parks. 
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Motor Trucks for Human and 
Other Freight 

Mo. 

have placed more and more re- 

truck for 

general use about the Municipal Farm of 

which is located at Leeds, Mo 


KANSAS CITY, During the last five 
years we 


liance on the use of the motor 


Kansas City, 
Previous to this time teams were employed 
truck 
trated herewith has replaced most of them 
Packard truck 


structed primarily for the transportation of 


in the service, but the motor illus 


his two-ton was con 
both male and female prisoners to and fron 
both 
for the Municipal Farm and the Women’s 
Both these 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of 
lic Welfare. 

In spite of the constant use of the truck 


the municipal courts of Kansas City, 


institutions are 
Pub 


Ref rmatory. 


for this purpose for five years, averaging 


about 70 miles per day, it is in very good 


located 
miles from the court, and the trip is made 


condition. The farm is 


over very fair roads. In addition to trans 
porting the inmates, the truck is employed 


about & 
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In iking extra S 
irrying freight f S 
elive gy veget es I 
to the various l 
he cit lurthe the ( 
icers of the farm to a ‘ 
tne orning and eve y 
Summing up ot expe n 
Ste l economy ind 


believe it is safe to sa i 
impossible tor us to we \ Ss 
with several teams S ( 


with this truck. 


+ + 
New Municipal Grain Elevator 
PORTLAND, Ort Portland for 
vears has been the chief grain export 
of the Pacific Coast. The custom of 
ling grain in sacks rather thar 


been one of the distinguishing feature 


the Pacific Coast, and this method has beet 
practiced since wheat was first raised it 
this section of the country lhe grain ct 
was then almost exclusively exported 
sailing vessels to Europe around the H 


the average vessel requiri g Irom tour 
hve months to make the trip. Grain in bulk 
was more liable to heat than grain in 
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on the long voyage. The grain then went 
in full cargoes, and in bulk the damage 
from the shifting of the cargo with the roll 
and pitch of the vessel was a serious matter. 

When, a few years ago, steamers were 
placed in the grain export business there 
was no change in the method of carrying 
grain around the Horn, even tho the time of 
the passage was practically cut in two; and 
the Panama Canal, because of slides and 
war conditions, has not yet had a controlling 
influence in changing the method of ship- 
ping grain from the Pacific Coast to the 
\tlantic Coast or to Europe. 

In anticipation of the opening of the 
Panama Canal for traffic in 1915, there had 
been a steadily growing desire among the 
farmers of the grain-producing sections of 
the Pacific Northwest to discard the use of 
sacks and get to the system of handling 
their crops in bulk, as is now being done 
from nearly all parts of the world, Australia 
and the Pacific Northwest being the most 
important exceptions. While bulk handling 
had been practiced to a limited extent for 
several years in Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho, it was only during 1915 and 1916 
that the movement assumed definite shape ; 
and, tho only a start has been made in this 
direction, considering the large territory in- 
volved, it is the first time the bulk handling 


of grain has had so uniform a backing by 
the growers. 

After a thoro investigation as to the per- 
manency of the progress of the bulk-hand- 
ling movement in the interior, the Commis- 
sion of Public Docks decided, in order to 
protect the port’s export grain trade, to go 
before the people at the general city elec- 
tion held June 4, 1917, asking for authority 
to issue bonds in the amount of $3,000,000, 
for the purpose of providing elevator and 
additional port facilities for handling grain 
in bulk, and other freight. This bond meas- 
ure carried by a very large majority. 

With funds thus made available, the Com- 
mission of Public Docks will at once pro- 
ceed with the construction of an elevator of 
a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels as a first 
unit, with space and connections arranged 
to increase the bin storage to 2,000,000 
bushels when the necessity for such in- 
crease arrives. The working house will be 
built’ at this time for the larger capacity 
storage. 

The elevator will be a combined bulk an 
sack elevator, to enable grain to be shipped 
by either method. It will be a modern, fire- 
proof, reinforced concrete structure, cost- 
ing approximately $900,000 for the first 
unit. In addition to the elevator, there will 
be constructed a pier and slip about 1,000 
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feet in length, and also an open 
dock, with gantry and locomotive cranes 
and sheerlegs for the efficient handling and 
shipping of heavy material and bulk cargo 

The above construction will cost 


storage 


approxi- 
berthing 


vessels at one 


mately $2,000,000, and will provide 
time. 
The unexpended balance of the bond issue 


space for six large 
will be held in reserve to furnish 
cilities as from time 
manded by shipping and which cannot now 
be anticipated, as the Commission’s policy is 
to promptly 


such fa- 


} ] 


may to time be de- 


supply any accommodation 


needed and facilitate the shipping of the 
port. 
G. B. HEGARDT, 
Engineer, The Commission of Public Docks. 
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A State Highway Department Pub- 
licity Bureau Aids Counties 
The Oklahoma 
was organized 
It is from this date that 
the good roads movement in Oklahoma be 
van, 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
State Highway Department 
in June 26, 1915. 
Prior to the passage of the act estab 
lishing the Highway Department, half the 
state was practically without roads and the 
other half scarcely better off 

lhe Commissioner of Highways, 
B. Noble, realizing the 
reau' within the organization to spread the 


(;,eorge 


necessity of a bu- 


precepts of good roads and to instruct the 
public thru the newspapers, suggested thx 
establishment of a publicity bureau. This 
suggestion was favorably acted upon May 
I, I917 

The functions of the Publicity Bureau 
are to educate the public in the work of the 
highway department and to inform them of 
the necessary steps to be taken to secure 
the maximum of state and federal aid for 
their highways. The federal and _ state 
funds available for road building in Okla 
homa in the next five amount to 
nearly $8,000,000, and in addition there will 
be far more money expended for local im- 
provements. In order to obtain the great- 
est returns for the money expended, both 
state and local road builders must work i 
harmony. It is our task to bring about the 


years 


ay i i 343 
necessary understanding for this need 

efficiency. 

[he vehicles employed for this 

work are bulletins mailed under first class 
postage 

reached, 
the state. 


limited numbers are to 

and the newspapers thruo 
In time it is hoped to be abl 

increase the 


where 


local 


appropriation sufficient] 

that it will be possible to publish a 
magazine devoted to the good roads c 
and the work of the Highway Department 

The present bulletins are mim ographe 
sheets distributed almost weekly \mong 
the most recent is a bulletin on “Convict 
Labor on Roads.” This bulletin discuss 


1.1 


the labor problem in Okl 

data on the convict labor 

five different counties, as follows 
“LeFlore 


The cost per man for board in camp durin 


ahoma and give 
some costs of 


uunty had a camp of 20 met 
the month was 23 cents per day, 2 cents per 
day in excess of the prison cost for hoard 
for the 


20 men 


time, or $12 for th 


month. The 


and board of the three met 


same 
for the 
of teams 


cost for ¢* 1 


charge was not given 

“Pottawatomie County had the same 
number of convicts. The 
28 cents 


oard pe 
man was per day, 7 cents in exces 
of prison cost, or $42 for the use of 2 

for the 


given. 


month. Feed of team, etc 


“Tulsa County, with the same number 
convicts, paid 31 cents per day for be 
IO cents in excess of the prison cost, 1 ik 
ing a total expense of $60 for the uss 

20 men for the month. 
pense not 


Other items of ¢ 

given. 
“Pittsburg and Mc‘ 

had 21 convicts and paid 32 cents per da 


urtain Counties each 
for board of each prisoner, or II cents 1 
excess of prison making a total ex 
of $66 for the use of 20 

Other items of expense not give! 

“Greer County had 21 men and the cost 
of board per man during the month was 3 
cents per day, 


cost, 


pense men for the 


month 


I5 cents in excess of priso1 
or $90 for the use of 
month. Feed of teams not 

This is an example of the information we 
try to furnish to the 
organizations 
know 


cost. 20 men for the 


given.” 


different road buildit 
thruout the state, that the 
how the eir wo! 
compare with similar work 
of the state 


may costs for th 


in other parts 


T. F. HENSLI 
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The articles appearing in this department from month to month are prepared by 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Research. The following subjects have been 


covered during 1917: 


The Problem of Additional Sources of City Revenue 


Aids to Efficient Buying 


Serial Bonds Versus Sinking Fund Bonds 


The City Budget as a Basis for Administration 
Unit and Job Costs a Necessity for Good Administration 


Audit and Payment of Claims 
Assessing for Local Improvements 


The High Cost of Municipal Stores Accounting 


Payrolls—Their Preparation, Certification, Audit 


and Payment 


By G. M. 


PPROXIMATELY fifty per cent of 
A the money raised by taxation for 
the operation and maintenance of 
the average municipality is disbursed by 
means of the payroll. Yet in spite of this 
fact, it is undoubtedly true that as little 
constructive consideration is given to pay- 
roll problems as to any other phases of 
municipal accounting, with the result that 
inadequate municipal payroll systems are 
the rule rather than the exception. 
Payroll defects vary greatly, mainly ac- 
cording to the size of the municipality, ac- 
cording to existing laws and ordinances, 
and particularly according to the efficiency 
or ability of payroll officials. What might 
be a defect in a large city might be per- 
missible in the limited problems of a small 
town. Direct violations of approved pay- 
roll methods might in some instances be 
made compulsory by faulty laws. The ma- 
jority of defects, however, are due to the 
indifference or inefficiency of officials 


Defective Payroll Organization 
One of the important reasons why so 
many poor payroll systems are to be found 
is that there is seldom one central payroll 
office or division with authority to prescribe 
uniform procedures and forms, and more 
especially with the right to enforce the ob- 


MacAdam 


servance of any and all rules and regula- 
tions which may have been adopted. 
Another important reason is that few ad- 
ministrations express a willingness to shoul- 
der the censure of employes—usually en- 
tirely unwarranted—which frequently fol- 
lows radical payroll changes, even tho a 
month or two after the change has been 
effected the advantages thereof will be ap- 
parent to all and all criticism forgotten. 


Time Records 

\ certified time record is as essential to 
a payroll as an acknowledgment of receipt 
of goods is to an invoice. Few accounting 
or disbursing officers would consent to pass 
an invoice for payment unless they had 
some definite written assurance that the 
material or supplies billed thereon had ac- 
tually been received, yet it is very common 
to find the same officials disbursing payrolls 
(which are nothing more than invoices for 
personal service) absolutely unsupported 
by authentic evidence that the amounts be- 
ing paid have actually been earned. Often- 
times payrolls are supported only by verbal 
information or negative reports of ab- 


sences. In many cases such information is 
probably correct, but “probable” informa- 
tion has no place in any well-regulated ac- 
counting system. 
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There is nothing complicated or unrea 
sonable about a time record; it is merely an 


official book or 


sheet on which the exact 
time worked by each employe is currently 
recorded by a superior having first-hand 
knowledge of the facts. It is only applying 


common-sense business principles instead 


of adding to governmental “red tape” to 
ask foremen of gangs or heads of organiza 
tion units officially to report on the amount 
which should be paid 


of pe rsonal service 
for. 

he best form of time record is a loos 
leaf sheet which may be prepared in dupli- 


cate—by carbon process. The form should 


provide spaces for the insertion of the pay 
period and names of employes, and separate 
columns in which to enter the time worked 
It may like- 
wise provide special distribution columns 
in which the time 
gated according to jobs, 


each day of the pay period. 
worked may be segre- 
departments, ex 
This form should 
¢ printed in pads or small books, so that 


pense classifications, etc. 
| 

by means of a sheet of carbon paper a dupli 
cate copy may be secured by one process 
\t the end of the pay period the total time 
earned should be entered in a “Total Time” 
column, and any other necessary distribu- 
tions should be shown in other columns 
which may be provided 
should then be 


The original copy 
certified as correct by the 
officer in charge and be sent to the central 
office to be used for payroll, expense and 
It is essential that time 
reports be certified as correct, otherwise 
they would have no more accounting value 
than a verbal report. 


unit cost purposes 


Time records should not be confined to 
laborers or weekly employes, but should 
cover every hour of personal service which 
is paid thru the payroll and should be filed 
and preserved just as carefully as approved 
invoices. 


Form of Payroll 


One of the strangest features and strong- 
est points of criticism in the average pay- 
roll situation lies in the multitude and in- 
adequacy of payroll forms that are used 
They vary from small bits of scrap paper 
to elaborate sheets or books, in which may 
be copied much unnecessary information. 
The writer has seen payrolls carelessly pre- 
pared in pencil on sheets or cards no larger 
than the average business card, which are 
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lestroyed when payment has bees 

also payrolls prepared in such detail that 
uch work is duplicated. Sey 

forms art frequently used by ea i 
ition unit of a municipality and are 
red in almost as many different w 


In some instances it appears as if th 


signing and preparation of payrolls 

ven left to the whims of the various d 
partinents. This is an expensive and inet 
ficient privilege. It is too often the annoy 
Ing exp rience of the head of n account 
ing or payroll division to find himsel 
forced to regulate the procedure of his ow! 


division more in accordance with the 


rious procedures and forms which the d 


ferent organization units have 
mitted to adopt rather than to be allowe 


prescribe standards which would 

and more efficiently meet the needs ot 
Special permission granted to one off 
soon creates a desire on the part of other 


for similar concessions, with the inevitable 


expensive and inefficient results 


Oftentimes the diversity of payroll f 
is due to their use for expense and cost 
purposes, for distribution or for showing 
pensi n or other special deductions rhis 
is not a Food reason tor having a variety 


of forms, because the pavroll should never 
be used as a labor distribution or for othe 
special purposes if it means the sacrifice 

1 


a. decrease of the value of the pavroll 


voucher. Deductions should require at th 
most only the addition of one or two sp 
cial columns on any standard form. 


As a matter of fact, a careful analysis of 
all so-claimed special payroll problems must 
arrive at the same result, namely, the need 
of some document by which personal ser 


The it 


formation necessary for such a voucher 


vices may be properly vouchered 
document cannot vary greatly, for the rea 
son that the vouchering factors are every- 
where and in every problem the same—the 
name of the employe, the rate of pay and 
the time worked. With the principal fac 
tors admitted as standard, there are seldo 
any sound arguments against the adopt 
of standard payroll forms 

It is therefore believed, and this belief 


supported by many successful installation 
that with rare exceptions it will be to th 
advantage of every municipality to adopt 


one standard payroll form, which by pro- 
viding spaces or columns for the following 
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information would cover all of the essen- 
tials necessary for the vouchering of per- 
sonal services: 

Period covered 

Name of employe, title of position and rat 

Amount of time worked 

Gross amount earned 

Amount and nature of ded 

Net amount payable 

Distribution of gross an nt earned according 
funds (not jobs, expense accounts nor appropriat 

Certifications 

In case payment is made by cash, it may 
also be advisable to have a space provided 
opposite the net amount earned, for the sig- 
nature of the employe 


Anticipation of Time 

In many localities existing laws or local 
rules and regulations require that all or 
many salaried employes be paid on the last 
day of each pay period. As desirable as it 
is to pay employes promptly after the end 
of the pay period, it is just as undesirable 
to prepare payrolls in such a method or at 
a time when their correctness may not be 
truthfully certified. Payrolls which reflect 


he only kind of payrolls which 


facts are t 
have any place in the financial transactions 
ofa municipality. Yet wherever there is a 
large number of employes, it is a physical 
impossibility for any permanent payroll 
force to correctly prepare all of the payroll 
and pay checks and to make payment on 
the last day of the pay period without an 
ticipating or guessing the amount of time 
which will be earned by each individual for 
periods varying from one to five or six 
days 

As clever and adept as many pavroll 
clerks are, still they cannot always antici 
pate correctly. A wrong estimate always 
means either a subsequent adjustment—an- 
noying to all concerned—or an actual loss 
to the municipality. In fact, adjustments 
always mean losses either in time or in 
overpayments. Any argument in favor of 
anticipation of time means that they cannot 
be certified as absolutely correct. It would 
be equally logical to argue for the payment 
of invoices before all of the goods billed 
thereon had been reported as received. 

One of the reasons frequently mentioned 
for the continuation of this practice, which 
is so foreign to modern business methods, 
is that administrations hesitate to assume 
the responsibility of withholding salaries 
even for a few days. But when once the 
change has been made, pay days would fall 
due at the same regular intervals, with ab- 
solutely no inconvenience to the mass of 
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employes. It is doubtless true that a cer- 
tain amount of unfavorable and equally 
unjust criticism would follow any change 
in pay days, but such criticism would be as 
shortlived as it is unjust and could be easily 
counteracted by the savings effected. 
Certifications of Payroll 

Payroll certifications are exceedingly im- 
portant. Only by such means may the re- 
sponsibility for correctness be definitely and 
legally fixed. Yet in spite of this fact, it 
is surprising how many uncertified payrolls 
are presented for payment. Under such 
conditions the responsibility for errors- 
either intentional or accidental—may be 
passed from one to another with no way 
of locating the real culprit. The knowl- 
edge of such an apparent defect may act 
as an incentive for further errors or abuses, 
and surely tends toward carelessness. In 
any event, chief executives, auditors and 
paymasters have no real right to approve, 
audit or disburse unsigned payrolls. 

Various certification features which are 
essential in a large city may often be com- 
bined conveniently*in smaller units of gov- 
ernment, or even omitted. However, in any 
sized municipality it is only applying com- 
mon-sense business principles to insist that 


¢ ich pay roll 


' 


bear an unqualified statement 
or certificate of correctness as to the fol- 
lowing: authority of appointment; time ac- 


tually earned or worked; computations, de- 


ductions, footings and recapitulations: au- 
thorized salary rates and positions; suf- 
ficiency of funds; funds chargeable. 


Audit 


Payroll audits must necessarily vary 
greatly according to the size of the muni- 
cipality, and to the available auditing or- 
ganizations. They are, however, fully as 
important as the audit of any other 
vouchers, and, in general, should be subject 
to the same procedure followed in connec- 
tion with invoices for material and supplies 

In large communities where civil service 
rules and regulations are in effect, payrolls 
are, or should be. subject to two different 
audits, one by civil service examiners as to 
the authenticity of the positions and salary 
rates, and another by the comptroller, aud- 
itor or by whatever official has been charged 
with the duty of auditing all claims before 
payment, as to the correctness of all exten- 
sions and footings. 

The civil service audit necessarily must 














THE 


examination of the payro 


I 


and every person there: 


I 
1 regularly authorized civil service e1 
loye, and that the 


rate at which he is 


ied is the rate authorized under the tet 
his appointment or promotion. Wher: 
civil service rules do not apply, this « 
amination should be made in some centra 
office where complete records are kept 
each ¢ ove Whenever practicabl 


hould be done by other than payroll clerks 


(he other current audit should relate t 
the correctness of extensions, footing 
nds chargeable and recapitulations 


\Vherever a general auditing 


ol payrolls 1s frequently 


formed. 


However, In the 


communities, the absence of a special audit 
x office is liable to be equivalent to n 
vudit The work of payroll clerks should 


independent employes 
or may not be attached to the sa 


omece Phe fact that an audit has beet 


le should be so certified on the face 
the pavroll before being transmitted for 

ment. 

In addition to the pre-audit, payri 


should be subject to a further examina 
i : 
tion after payment has been mad x 
mination of payments can have ut littl 
| | +1 . . ’ } ‘ 7 ] 
real aiue if the accuracy otf the lavro 
the selves has not been previously verified 


every respect 


Payment 
Pavrolls may be disbursed either in cash 
or bv check Of these 


far preferable. 


two methods the 
rhis, however 
nean that it is the one more cor 





only used. In fact, it is probably true 
that cash payments prevail, especially in the 
= 
smatier ¢ 
Cash payments usually require the et 


ployment of special paymasters, the han 


inse cure places of 


ling—frequently in 


large sums of money, the preparation of 


pay envelopes, the 


me thods of securin 


and, 


adoption of special 


g receipts for payments 


with few exceptions, they result in 


serious losses of time The main reason 


1 
} 


why cash payments prevail is probably the 
antipathy of the average municipal employe 
to a check. They 

pay check as nothing more than a personal 
check which may or may not be 
at the bank and which in any 
require additional trouble before the cash 


seem to consider a city 


honored 


event will 


may be received. 
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cre Owe ( vhi t} ~ 
Lice i\ e over< ¢ lt is by the 
’ " ro 74! } } 
i st entifying check, which 
ter rraor n nt h } le with 
( arrangements Nave een made with 
KS i e casne invwhere mere 
: . | 
the p per endo sement the paves 
n ol i\ eckK has ct dopted 


epartments of New York City 





, <a , , 7 } 
_ l'rancisco, and has proved to be 
ccesstu its selt-1dentifving tea 
1 ' ‘ 
é 1! to the travelers checks issued 
express companies and tourist agencies 
ts ereiy Of al ordinary check 
1 el - 1 
ain? § ( ( ice tor the 
+ +} 11 hi mre 
he ¢ plove mis signature 
t considered n any way iS al 
ors nt. but i ‘rel ct ‘Ime cio 
ent, Du S mere a vecimen gy 
e in the presence the fore 
ster etore the pay check is Tor 
delivered iT on presentation to 
k the endorsement made in the 
est C the Cas T te eT corre 
, 
ais itn the spec é sig iture oO the 
; ; ~} +] P ’ : ’ 
< of the check, pa ent is made without 
jue n or charge 
ne e€cKS a he cashed by wives ot 
t ks stores 1 othe places not 
necessarily during the regular working 
1 t t the cit enrlence the en 
) ] it oT ft ivwino f the “ity 
(i a i YICdat Sa\ 4 ( t Cit 
é ccess ;option of the pOVve Stvie 
] | . 1 ml Tf 
check cannot « iccomplished Ove 
ie 7 , 
I T st be precede by educational! 
, ; | ] a | 1) r 
ong the ‘ oves, anks é 


~~ 


Ise of Meckenical Levices in Fucgaiirg 


Payrolls 


rk ot preparing payrolls, evet 


ll unnecessary duplications have 
een inated, is a problem requiring a 
irge amount of clerical work. In mar 
cities much of this clerical work has beet 
elimit ted by the us« or me chanical cde 


ices Machines are now available for 
pavroll 


} 


s, both before and after the 


been made, for securin 


computations have 


totals and sub-totals, for writing and sig? 


ing the pay checks, for addressing en 
elopes, etc The actu Saving in dollars 
ind cents which is thus possible is enor 


is has been proved in large cities and 
corporations. Cities whose payrolls carry 
from 


four to five hundred or more names 


light well 


bility of 
problem. 


interest themselves in the possi 


applying 


machines to their payroll 
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News and Ideas for Commercial 


and Civic Organizations 





Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving Celebrations 


Making the Hallowe’en Spirit 
Profitable to the City 
DANVILLE, ILtL.—When the Romans of 
old were planning their festival to Pomona, 
they probably did not think of the mischief 
they were breeding for American cities. 
When the Druids oidhche 


shamhna in lighting fires and getting after 


celebrated 


evil spirits in their druidical way, it very 
likely did not occur to them that they were 
piling up grief for Danville. Later, when 
the English tried to sink their teeth in the 
bobbing apples on Hallowe'en, it was all 
innocent fun, with not a touch of deviltry 
in it. 

These celebrations, which are older than 
Christianity, are the root of the trouble 
which has become general in American 
cities thru an overplus of energy and a de- 
sire to commit mischievous depredations, 
which is inherent in the average American 
bov. 

Hallowe'en has become one of the most 
dreaded of the immovable feasts, and there 
is no computing the mischief which is done 
every year in celebrating it. In all cities 
the evil is sufficient to make a remedy de- 
voutly to be desired. 

Danville seems to have found the rem- 
edy, and after a trial of five years this city 
is ready to certify not only that the remedy 
cures, but that the Hallowe’en spirit may be 
converted into a source of actual revenue 
for the town and be made to supply amuse- 
ment that is wholesome and desirable. 

Five years ago Danville suffered from 
Hallowe'en depredations to an alarming ex- 
tent No gate was safe, no bossy in her 
barn was immune, no shrub could be sure 
that it would wake up the morning after 
in the same spot where it was when the 
sun went down. Conditions were sufficient- 
ly desperate to demand drastic action, but 
the police and parents were powerless. 


It was then that a bright idea had _its 
birth. | 
brated, why not let everyone celebrate in 
one big, grand, masked frolic that would 
wear them out in innocent fun and raillery, 
so that they would go home decently to 
bed after getting their fill, and let alone 
their neighbors’ property ? 


Hallowe’en must needs be cele- 


hat seemed simple enough, and Danville 
decided to try it. 

\t first the celebration was merely local. 
[The idea was taken up by the Chamber of 
Commerce and prizes were offered for 
unique costumes. There were many of 
these prizes and they were paid in cash— 
in fact, $300 was divided. The contestants 
were obliged to march in line past the 
judges before they could compete. The 
judging came late. This was done pur- 
posely to permit the throngs to tire them- 
selves out in parading the streets before 
the awarding of prizes began. 

Hundreds participated in the first pa- 
rade, and thousands of spectators filled the 
streets. The contest for the prizes was 
keen and the interest in the show was un- 
bounded—and, better still, Danville woke up 
next morning to realize that it had found 
a remedy for all it previously had suffered 
in celebrating Hallowe’en. Practically not 
a dollar's damage had been done. Shrubs 
were smiling in the gardens, Old Bossy 
was in her barn, the gate swung merrily on 
its hinges and not a porch swing was miss- 
ing. 

During three more Hallowe’ens the same 
results were obtained. Last year the Cham- 
ber of Commerce undertook to broaden the 
celebration. Special trains were run for 
fifty miles north and south to give the 
country people opportunity to come and 
share in the fun. Free attractions were 


provided in the streets. Under strict regu- 
lation, fakirs were permitted to sell con- 
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fetti and ribbon 
paper horns 


and tin and 
Many of the elements of the 
Mardi Gras celebrations in Latin countries 
were borrowed. 


streamers 


The result was that Danville entertained 
thousands of visitors. They came early and 
Special trains at night took 
them home after a strenuous day of sight- 
seeing, watching the maskers and patron- 
izing the Danville stores, which did a land- 
office business. PL 


stay ed late. 


WILLIS 


Danville Chamber of Commerce 


+ + 
A Hallowe’en Mardi Gras 


ZANESVILLE, Outo.—The United 
mercial Travelers was responsible for the 
very Mardi Gras celebration 
conducted in Zanesville last 
Hallowe'en, for the financing of which the 
organization raised a fund of $1,400. 

The festival began at one o’clock in the 
afternoon with a welcoming address to the 
Commercial Travelers, the citizens and the 
visitors, delivered by one of the 
prominent attorneys. 


secretary, 


_om- 


interesting 


e 
which was 


city’s 
Then one hundred 
Commercial Travelers, wearing tan coats 
and tan high hats, paraded thru the streets, 
headed by the Seventh Band 
No regular minstrel organization ever made 
a better appearance. Following the parade, 
five free street acts were presented during 
the afternoon on the down-town streets, in 
order to hold the crowd in the business sec- 
tion. During the intervals between the 
street acts, the strangers had opportunity 
to visit the many good stores in Zanesville. 
lhe merchants had decorated their build- 
ings and windows attractively, and the day’s 
business for many of them was doubled. 

A parade was given in the evening made 
up of industrial and individual floats and 
the floats of fraternal organizations, also 
of individuals gayly masked. The indus- 
trial and fraternal organizations partici- 
pated for the most part in bodies. The first 
prize went to the Rotary Club for having 
the largest representation in line. 

\fter the evening parade was over, the 
seven bands which had participated assem- 
bled in different sections of the down-town 
district and gave concerts. Fifth Street 
was roped off, the pavement sanded, and 
some of the maskers danced until a late 
hour. Others made merry by promenading 
and enjoyed themselves in other ways. 

At ten o’clock a sensational aerial act was 


Regiment 
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given by the “Aerial Howards. Mrs 
Howard entertained the people by riding 
bicycle on a wire stretched from one 
ing to another one hundred feet in the a 
while her husband performed on a eZ 
suspended from the bicycle They gave a 


fireworks display to represent their crossing 

Niagara Falls. This part of the eveni 

festivities was very much appreciate 
FRED GEIGER 

ry, Zanesville Chamber of ( 


rhe United ¢ er rr 
+ + 
A Municipal Thanksgiving 

KALAMAZOO, MicuH.—A new phase « 
community work was brought out in Kal 
mazoo last fall in the form of a munici 
Chanksgiving. This was planned by 
committee of clergymen, newspaper 
and business men of the city to take the 
place of the numerous small church gathet 
ings usually held on the morning of 11 


¢ of Thanks 
giving Day and which are attended by onl 


a small number of people 


Instead of thos« 


a Boy Scout parade and review were co! 


ducted. In the reviewing stand were promi 
nent officials of the city and county, ed 
cators, and representatives of the Chan 


ber of Commerce. 

The evening gathering was held at the 
Academy of Music. The program was ex- 
ceptionally interesting and the house was 
crowded to the roof. \ll denominational 
ism was apparently forgotten in the ad 
dresses delivered, which had been carefully 
planned and thought out with a view to 
appealing to the audience as a whole 

The meeting was presided over by the 
Mayor and was conducted much lik: 
church service, including an invocation, r¢ 
sponsive reading, singing of hymns, colle¢ 
tion and offertory. 


also sung. 


Patriotic songs were 
Che sermon theme of the ever 
ing was “God’s Providence in the Develo; 


ment of 


America.” 
made on this theme. 


hree addresses wert 
The first of these was 
on “God in Our Nation’s History,” the sec 
ond on “God in Our Nation’s Resource 
and the third on “God in Our Nation's Ds 
tiny.” 

In this age of individualism it is difficult 
to gather together people of all classes and 
denominations for a general meeting on any 
subject. This community meeting, how 
ever, was successful from every standpoint. 
O. B. TOWNE, 


Secretary, Kalamazoo Chamber of Commerce 
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Toledo’s 
Auditorium 
Totepo, OnNTo. Che 
improvements that have 
been made in the Toledo 


ler \uditorium 
given the 
hall 
capacity of 5," 
for all 
kinds of entertainments 


minal 
have city a 
convention with a 
seating 


000, suitable 


and conventions rhe 

erected in - 
thru the 

Mu 

sic League and the To- 

Club, as 


which to ex 


was 
the first place 


efforts of the Civic 


ledo { ommerce 


a place in 


] 


periment with grand 


and discover 


whether it would pay at 


opera, 


popular prices in a city 


of the size of Toledo mT 
lwo entertainments 
have been given each 
season, in which Get rwo VIEWS Ol 
aldine Farrar, Destinn, 
Fritz Kreisler and other stars have beet 
brought here, and at each performance 
the house has been crowded to its full 
capacity. The Civic Music League will 


continue 


will be 


to give these entertainments, 
enabled, with the larger seatin 


capacity, to give them at popular prices. 


Reserved tickets have been sold for fron 
ae . : ‘ “ ars 

93.50 to $10 tor six periormances The 
acoustic properties of the hall are excel- 
lent; violin, piano music and _ speaking 
voices can be heard at the rear of the house 
very distinctly. The continued success of 


this undertaking will, no doubt, lead to the 


building of a municipal auditorium in To- 


ledo’s new civic center within the next few 
vears 
Only one-half of the Terminal Building 


is used for this large auditorium. The rest 


Che 


removed 


exhibition 
the auditorium 


is reserved for purposes. 


chairs in mav be 


and the whole building converted into a 
hall 
The facilities allow freight cars containing 
into the 
building, so that heavy machinery displays 


may be unloaded there. 


combined convention and exhibition 


exhibits to be switched directly 


W. A 


Secretary, Toledo ( 


PHELPS, 


Publicity mmerce Club 
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F THE TOLEDO AUDITORIUM 
Activities Advertised in Chamber 
of Commerce Window 
lex, 


SHERMAN The Sherman Chamber 


f Commerce is putting into practice the 


theory that if the windows of commercial 
organizations are in a conspicuous location 
their use for the purpose of advertising 
activities is as important to the commer- 
cial organization as are the show windows 
of the merchants’ establishments to the 


nerchants in advertising their wares. 
The Sherman Chamber of Commerce has 
i large front Travis 


window located on 


Street between the public square and the 
post office. This window is being used con- 
stantly to set forth ideas advocated by the 
Chamber. For instance, a $30,000 bond is- 
sue which was desired for the equipment 
of the high school building had its advan- 
tages shown in a display in this window. 
The reason why farmers should dip their 
cattle to free them from ticks was the sub- 
ject of another display. When the cam- 
paign to sell Liberty Bonds was being con- 
ducted, the window was used to good effect, 
as is shown by the reproduction on page 
35! 

It will be noticed that there is a box of 
blooming plants in front of the window, 
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Altho the box is on the street level, the 
plants are never molested, and they add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the 
and to that of the window itself. 
J. E. SURRATT 
Sherman Chamber of ¢ 
+ + 

A Municipal Evaporating Plant 

HARTFORD, Conn.—The Hartford Char 
ber of Commerce, in codperation 
city authorities, has established an evapo 
rating plant in Hartford for the presery 
tion of fruit and vegetables. 
operated without expectation of profit 

In April, when it became known that th 
United States would enter the Europea 
war, the Hartford Chamber of 
appropriated $1,500 to be used in financin 


street 


Secretary, 


with the 


It is being 


Commerce 
canning demonstrations in the public schools 
during the vacation 
modeling a night 
evaporating plant 
resulted in an equal amount being appr: 
priated by it for these objects. 


period and ror re 
] 


into a oder 


school 
An appe il to the city 


has been in operation for several weeks 
and large quantities of fruit 
tables have been dried. The degree of suc 


cess which has been attained warrat 
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ynclusion that ‘the plant has become a ver 
positive factor in conserving the food sup 
ply of Hartford and its environs, and the 


Chamber of Commerce has been freel 
complimented upon its progressive spirit 


The plant, which was designed locally, was 
constructed at a comparatively small ex 
pense, and its output is between two 


three tons every twenty-four hours 


Every variety of fruit and vegetable cat 


be evaporated; the general reduction in 
bulk is about 80 per cent. String beans 
peas, corn, cabbage, beets, chard, and even 
potatoes, readily adapt themselves to the 


The 
berries and other varieties of fruit 


y -de rT 
gardeners 


process. same is true of apples 
eacnes, 
and the 


there are 


Farmers, home 


] 


ressional 


pro 
1 


gardeners, of whom 


any in and near Hartford, bring in the 
iterial, which first goes to the preparatior 
room here the raw product is thoroly 
ishe 1 by high school bovs ind 4) is. who 


workers. Eacl 


especially pre 


volunteer army of 


form a 


basket of raw product is 

ired. and those who bring produce to ft 
plant are assured of getting back the sam: 
material. 


After the material has been prepared, it 

















LIBERTY BOND CAMPAIGN POSTER 


IN THE 


SHOW WINDOW OF THE SHERMAN CHAMBER 


OF COMMERCI 
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goes into the screen trays that fit into 
trucks. The trucks are about six feet high 
and four feet square. There is room for 
about ten trays in each truck, each tray 
resting on slides on top of the tray beneath. 
he trucks are wheeled into the kiln room, 
in which there are three compartments 
hese compartments are really kilns. They 
re large boxes of wood built into the floor 
and against the walls of the small rooms in 
which they stand. They are supplied with 
heat from below which comes from a hot- 
air furnace. The heat is temporarily di- 
verted when it is necessary to enter the 
room. There are three dampers in each 
compartment for the regulation of the tem- 
perature. A blower that operates in a com- 
partment above the kilns takes off the stale 
air so that fresh warm air may enter all 
the time and remove the moisture. The 
heat is maintained at about 160 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

\fter the food has been drying for sev- 
eral hours, the trucks containing it are 
wheeled into another room, where it is 
conditioned—that is, left there for the drvy- 
ing to become even In that room the 
parts of the vegetables or fruit which are 
too dry absorb moisture from those that are 
not so dry. If this readjustment does not 
readily take place, the food is put back into 
the kilns aa dried more thoroly. The final 
condition of the product is determined by 
experiment 

When the drying process has been com- 
pleted. the food is packed in bags and piled 
on the shelves in another 
room, where it awaits its 
owners. They may pay 
for the work in cash or 
in evaporated food 

A drying plant has an 
advantage over a can- 
ning plant in that in the 
former two tons of pro- 
duce can be taken care 
of every twenty-four 
hours. This, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, would 
be impossible in a can- 
nery of the same size 
and employing the same 
numbet6f laborers. The 
labor fof the Hartford 
drying plant is secured 
by telephone, according 


to the need of the hour. When a quantity 
of material comes in, the laborers are sum- 
noned 

It was originally intended to make the 
plant essentially a home establishment, but 
it has been shown that its capacity is suf- 
ficient to warrant a larger use, and the 
Chamber of Commerce has communicated 
with the authorities at Washington and at 
Ottawa, with a view to having the United 
States and the Canadian governments send 
representatives to Hartford to purchase 
fruit and vegetables grown in the neighbor- 
hood to be evaporated at the Chamber of 
Commerce plant, the product to be trans- 
mitted across the Atlantic for use in the 
military camps. The charge for evapora- 
tion is 10 per cent of the raw product, 
which is a nominal price if the product 
comes prepared and ready for the kilns 
If the corn has to be husked and cut from 
the cob, the charge is 20 per cent. The 
work is purely altruistic so far as the 
Chamber of Commerce is concerned. The 
toll charged is intended merely to cover in 
some small degree the cost of equipping and 


maintaining the plant. W. L. MEAD. 


Secretary, Hartford Chamber of Commerce 
+ + 
Take Your Packages with You 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The card reproduced 
below is being used by the retail dealers of 
Knoxville, who are thus giving substantial 
aid to the United States Government in its 
broad conservation policy. 


+A PERSONAL APPEAL TO YOU! * 


YOU Can “Do Your Bit”’ 


< IF YOU WILL <- = 


TAKE YOUR PACKAGES WITH YOU 


As a WAR MEASURE. This will Relieve 
our Delivery Department and Make More Men 
and Additional Equipment Available for the War 
that is now uponus. > * * + * & 


By Request of the Cecitinail 


ye KNOXVILLE BOARD OF COMMERCE y& 
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THE LANCASTER “WELCOME” SIGN BY THE ROADSIDI 


6s ” . - = . cc Faster) tates Ne 
Welcome Signs SPRINGFIELD, Ma s.—Eastern Stat ‘ 
LANCASTER, Pa.—The Publicity Bu published occasionally by the Eastern Stat 
AS q a > ~ ’ ree J d - 

Say ae ae & eeenen 7 = reau Agricultural and Industrial I:xposition, In 

of the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce s 

has erected “Welcome” signs on the five * 

highways leading into Lancaster. The ac- Recently Issued Printed Matter 

companying reproduction shows the sigt CLAREMORE, OKLA—A _ souvenir of Clare- 

located on the Lincoln Highway two miles more, Okla., illustrated with colored plates and 

west of Lancaster as it greets the tourist published by the Claremore Commercial Clu 





before he reaches that historic town. The Dayton, Onto—"Your City Government 
: . ~ ¢ } ou > stions mnd A\nsv rs S 
reverse side of the sign reads as follows and You—Some Que tions and /inswe ; 
the title of a pamphlet prepared by the Cit 
zens’ Committee, a body of m« f “ey 
| GOOD BYE! lit -al faith and ¢ ery W ilk I ill , 
ined together for maintaining the 
REMEMBER , , n-1 


form of government 














ICASTE nd its non-partisan features.” Don C. We 
N : and \-f 
LA! CAST ER terfield is the S« retary of the Citizens ( 
Always Welcome mittee 
ceeded New York City Che report of the ( 
: Mercantile Association for the year Ig! 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE has been issued. 
‘ OKLAHOMA City, OKLA ‘Greater ‘J 
It is seen by all travelers leaving Lan- Athens” is the title of an illustrated booklet 


describing Oklahoma City, published by 


caster by automobile. The signs on the 
lj Hi ; hi . I bl Chamber of Commerce. 
Ancoln Highway are red, white and blue in : ee 

= PETERSBURG, VA.—Bulletin No. 1 of the Pet 


color. CHARLES NEWBOLD, ersburg Bureau of Governmental Research is 
Secretary, Lancaster Chamber of Commerce entitled “Graphic Argument for City- Manager 
+ + Government,’ and was prepared by Lek« 
s Hodges, Director of the Bureau 
New Bulletins Piova, Onto—A_ wall card ontaining 
Dover, N. J.—The Bulletin of the Dover Suggestions to Shippers,” has been issu 
Chamber of Commerce. To be published he Piqua Chamber of Commerce 1 
monthly, terest of securing efficiency in transport 
JoHNsSTOWN, Pa.—Community Service, the matters in the present great emergen 
official monthly bulletin of the Johnstown PittspurcH, Pa—‘“Stop That Unnecessat 
Chamber of Commerce. Noise” is the title of a booklet issued by t 
Peoria, Itt.—Peoria Commerce, the official Civic Club of Allegheny County, w 
monthly bulletin of the Peoria Association of waging an active campaign in Pittsburg] 


Commerce. an effort to eliminate unnecessary noises 
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Certain Relations of a College or University to 
the Engineering Divisions of Municipal Service’ 
By Arthur H. Blanchard, M. Am. Soc. S. E. 


Professor of Highway Engineering, Columbia University, and Consulting Highway Engineer, 
New York City 


HI opportunities of institutions with 
well-manned and thoroly equipped 
engineering departments to be of ser- 

vice to municipalities are many and varied. 
While not presupposing that the following 
suggestions cover the entire field of service 
which might be rendered, the concrete rec- 
ommendations will suffice to illustrate the 
nature of the relationships which are prac- 
ticable. 

In order to be of maximum service the 
functional activities of the institution 
should comply with certain fundamental 
principles. 

First, the institution must be administered 
by a president, trustees and deans suf- 
ficiently broad-minded to allow of the ef- 
ficient use of its faculty and equipment in 
the service of municipalities. 

Second, maturity, earnestness of purpose 
and ability to meet essential requirements 
should be the criterion upon which is based 
the utilization of the institution's facilities 
by members of the engineering department 
of a municipality and other citizens of the 
municipality and nearby localities who are 
interested in engineering work. 

Third, the maintenance of a professional 
status which would place the rendering of 
consulting service by members of the engi- 
neering faculty and the conduct of labora- 
tory tests and investigations upon the same 
financial basis as adopted by private prac- 
titioners. 

\ summary of the fields of coéperation 
in connection with which institutions may 
render service to the engineering divisions 
of municipalities includes the following: 

1. Day and night courses covering sub- 
jects of value and interest to members of 
the engineering division. 

2. Consulting services, by members of the 
faculty, to the various departments of the 
municipality. 

3. Membership of members of the engi- 


* Presented recently before the Society for the 
promotion of Engineering Education 


neering faculty on public service committees 
and commissions, and in local associations. 

4. Investigations and tests for the muni- 
cipality conducted in the laboratories of the 
institution 

5. Series of lectures in the various 
branches of engineering delivered by spe- 
cialists. 

6. The efficient utilization of the libraries 
of an institution by members of the muni- 
cipal service. 


Night and Day Courses for Municipal 
Employes 
In order that courses given by institu- 
tions in the interest of engineering depart- 
f municipalities may be successful, 
certain fundamental principles must be 


ments ¢ 


recognized. 

First, courses must be given for which 
there is a demand. 

Second, the courses must be conducted by 
men capable of efficiently instructing muni- 
cipal employes and who have a reputation 
and experience of such a character as will 
attract members of the engineering division 
of a municipality. For example, an instruc- 
tor might successfully give a course in 
mechanical drawing, while, on the other 
hand, a professor, with extended experience 
in practice, should give such courses as 
power plant design, highway engineering, 
water supply, ete. 

Third, courses must be given at such 
times and in such periods as will render 
practicable the taking of courses by the 
maximum number of municipal employes. 
For example, night courses should be given 
in periods of from two to three hours on 
one or two evenings per week during the 
late fall, winter and early spring. Day 
courses should be given in concentrated pe- 
riods of not more than from two to three 
weeks in length, the lectures and laboratory 
work requiring, on every week day, from 
two to eight hours per day, depending upon 
the character of the course. Day courses 
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likewise should be given in those periods of 
the year in which it is practicable for muni- 
cipal employes to secure leave of absence 
or vacations. 

Fourth, the requirements for entrance on 
courses should be maturity, which has been 
defined in certain cases as graduation from 
high school and being over twenty-one years 
of age, and ability to meet the educational 
prerequisites of the course which the 
plicant desires to take. 

Fifth, fees should be as low 
able, but 


as practic- 
should cover the cost of giving 
the course, except in cases where public- 
spirited citizens, interested in the develop- 
ment of the maximum efficiency of muni- 
cipal employes, donate funds to cover the 
expenses of giving such courses. In the 
latter case it is advisable to charge a nomi- 
nal fee of from five to ten dollars, dependent 
upon the character and length of the cours¢ 
in order to limit the attendance to students 


of serious purpose. Members of the faculty 


should be paid for giving such courses, it 
addition to salaries received for regular in- 
stitutional instruction. 


Consulting Work by Members of Faculty 

Many opportunities exist in municipali 
ties for members of the teaching staff to 
establish professional relationships with mu 
nicipal engineering departments which will 
result in mutual benefit to the municipality, 
the institution and members of the faculty. 
Generally speaking, this work should be in 
the nature of consulting services, which may 
be temporary or on a yearly retaining basis 
Charges for such work should be not less 
than for regular professional services, rang- 
ing from fifty to one hundred dollars per 
day. 


Membership of Members of the Engineering 
Faculty on Public Service Committees 
and Commissions, and in Local 
Associations 
In most municipalities opportunities e 
ist for the rendering of public servic 
without remuneration, as members of com 
mittees or commissions appointed by th 
mayor or some other public official, o1 
which may have been organized by a group 
of citizens interested in some form of pub- 
lic improvement. Also there may exist en- 
gineering associations or local bodies, such 
as chambers of work 


commerce, whos¢ 
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may be materially benefited by the advice 
of members of the engineering faculty. In 
the interest of the general uplift work in a 
community and: the efficient administration 
of public works, membership should be ac- 
cepted and, as far as practicable, enthusias- 
tic service should be rendered. It has been 
the writer’s experience that the plans of 
municipal and 


have been materially affected, and, in some 


officials legislative bodies 


resolutions 


cases, directed, by emanating 


from local committees and associations. 
Investigations and Tests for Municipalities 
Conducted in the Laboratories 


of Institutions 
\ field of cooperative service exists, 
in connection with laboratory investiga- 


tions and tests, which should be developed 


to the fullest extent. It is practicable, in 


many cases, to work out an arrangement 
which is efficient and economical both for 
the institution and the municipality. In 


most cities, due to the fact that investiga 
tions and tests are not called for in amounts 
requiring the continuous service of a labo 


costs of investigations and tests to 


ratory, 


he municipality in all probability will be 


lower if done in an institution than if a 
laboratory were maintained and operated by 
Furthermore, the muni- 


Based 


on an extended experience with this kind of 


the municipality. 


cipality saves the capital investment 


vork, it is believed that the following fac 


tors are essential to an amicable 
between the laboratory and the muni 


arrange 
ment 
cipality 

conducted in ac 
and methods 


First, the work must be 
cordance with the standards 
idopted by the municipality 

Second, the work must not be done by in 
experienced undergraduates or bv seniors 
is thesis work, but the detailed work of in 

estigations and tests must be handled by 
trained laboratory assistants under the gen 
eral direction of an engineer of considerable 
experience in practice. 

Third, 


not appear in the transaction, but it 


the name of the institution should 
should 
be made thru the medium of the engineer 
in charge of the laboratory. The engineet 
should contract, independent of the institu 
tion, for investigations and tests, should re- 

all fees for such and pay all 
expenses of conducting the work, includi: 


ceive work, 








on 


oa 
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charges by the institution for the use of the 
laboratory and its equipment. This ar- 
rangement is advocated because several in- 
stitutions have been unfavorably brought 
into the public eye thru the medium of liti- 
gations in connection with which investiga- 
tions and tests made in the laboratories of 
the institutions have been quoted. 


Series of Engineering Lectures 

The rendering of material educational as- 
sistance to the community may be accom- 
plished thru the medium of lectures open to 
the public. These lectures may form a part 
of some of the regular educational pro- 
grams of the institution or may be given 
specifically as a part of an educational cam- 
paign in the interest of the citizens of the 
municipality. Such lectures should be given 
by recognized specialists in the employ of 
the institution or others brought to the in- 
stitution from outside sources. At first 
glance, the proposition to admit the public 
to lectures on special engineering subjects 
which form a part of the curriculum may 
be open to serious objection. After an ex- 
perience of over five years in connection 
with this detail, the writer wishes to state 
emphatically that the advantages accruing 
from the admission of engineers and others 
who may be interested in the subject of the 
lecture far outweigh any apparent disadvan- 
tages. For example, in connection with the 
Graduate Course in Highway Engineering 
at Columbia University, from twenty to 
twenty-five lectures by recognized special- 
ists were given each year. Notices of these 
lectures were mailed to all engineers and 
others in the city and nearby localities who 
might be interested. Attendance at such 
lectures was required of highway engi- 
neering students enrolled in courses in 
connection with which the lectures were 
given. At the conclusion of each lec- 
ture opportunity was given for a full dis- 
cussion of the subject presented. These 
discussions were participated in by the 
highway engineering students and by en- 
gineers, chemists and others from the out- 
side. It is obvious that the students of the 
institution materially benefited by the dis- 
cussions of outsiders who, in many cases, 
were specialists on the subject. The lec- 
tures heretofore mentioned have been on 
subjects in special fields of engineering. 
From time to time, however, the institution 
may do valuable work by conducting a se- 
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ries of popular lectures on engineering sub- 
jects primarily designed to give the public 
information relative to the scope of each 
field of engineering and works of magnitude 
and importance which have been accom- 
plished in each branch. 


The Efficient Utilization of Engineering 
Libraries 

The libraries of the engineering de- 
partments of an _ institution should be 
thrown open to the public under such regu- 
lations as the necessities of each department 
or institution dictate. An investigation of 
technical libraries made at the time of the 
establishment of the Davis Library of 
Highway Engineering, now maintained by 
the National Highways Association at Co- 
lumbia University, indicated that few engi- 
neering libraries were conducted efficiently. 
It is admitted that, in some cases, inef- 
ficiency is due primarily to lack of sufficient 
funds for proper upkeep. But in many 
cases either practicable methods of fully 
utilizing the resources of a library are not 
known or their value is not recognized. An 
individual seeking information in a definite 
field of engineering in entering most li- 
braries is in the position of the searcher 
for the proverbial needle in the haystack. 
In most cases he is turned loose in the 
Dewey classification of literature, which is 
not adapted to the needs of an engineering 
library. In the conduct of an engineering 
library for the use of engineering students, 
as well as the public, numerous classifica- 
tions and indices of the contents of the 
library are essential. In the Davis Library 
of Highway Fngineering, for example, it 
has been found that to properly place at the 
disposal of users the large mass of literature 
in the form of monographs, reports, speci- 
fications, etc.. three indices are necessary, 
namely, an author index, a title index and a 
subject index. In the case of the highway 
engineering literature contained in eighty 
periodicals, currently received, a subject in- 
dex has proved satisfactory. In addition 
to the classes of literature already men- 
tioned and books covering engineering and 
related subjects, an engineering library 
should contain a series of files of catalogues 
of materials and equipment used in the 
branches of engineering covered by the li- 
brary. In the Davis Library of Highway 
Fngineering these files have proved of in- 
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estimable value to engineers, chemists and 
has been the endeavor to 
include of all 
equipment used in highway work which ars 


contractors. It 
in ] 


catalogues materials 


America, Great Britain, 


The 


a 
manufactured in 


France and Germany contents of 


these files are made available thru two in 
lices—one, an index of the names of the 


compal ies; the other, a subject index, con- 


sisting of a card or series of cards contain- 


ing the names of all companies manutfactur- 


ing a given material or piece of equipmen 


\ library rule of procedure, which has 
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and the methods of conducting research 
work in order to make maximum use of th: 
resources of the Library. It is admitted 
that, in order to make an engineering | 


brary efficient along the lines indicated, the 
1 


cost of upkeep will be considerabl Appr 
priations for the maintenance of eng 

1g libraries are woe full inadequ te, 
more attention should be riven to secur 


the 


financial assistance necessary to pila 
this invaluable part of the equipment of tl 
engineering institution on an efficient bas 


From the program of codpe 





worked out satisfactorily in the Davis | lined, it is obvious that there are innumer 
brarv and has proved of material assistance able channels thru whi 1 college or 
to users of the Library, is as follows: A versity may establish relations of valu 
newcomer is taken in charge by an assistant with the engineering divisions of the mun 
librariat ho explains the several indice cipality in which it exists 
The New California State Zoning Act’ 
By Charles H. Cheney 
Secretary, California Conference on City Planning 
N order to give our smaller unchartered setting aside for the best use, of each 
cities authority and the procedure under _ tion of the city. 
which to zone or district themselves as lhe eighteen planning commissions 
Berkeley has done, the Third California California are acting under this autl 
Conference on City Planning went to the New ordinances have been prepared 
Legislature last January, and has secured Fresno, Palo Alto, San Rafael and 
the passage of a state-wide zoning or dis lock, and it is expected to have these est 
tricting act, which will also be of great lished shortly 


moral encouragement to our large chartered 


cities. The Act provides as follows: 


1. For the public interest, health, comfort 
convenience and welfare, the city council of 
any city may by ordinance divide the city int 


districts, limiting the use, height and bulk of 
improvements 
2. These districts may segregate th 


and d 


rious 
eter 


classes of business and industries 

mine the specific locations for partment 
houses, for two-family dwellings, and for 
single-family dwellings. 

3. Hereafter no such district shall be estab 
lished iny city council until the city pla 
ning commission shall have made a report and 
held a public hearing 


» believe that this is one of the biga st 


We 


steps in city planning progress vet made in 


this country, for the reason that we now 
have the authority of the Legislature bh 
hind us for establishing single-family resi 


dence districts, and we have had such dis 

established without 
for This Act also gives 
a new power definitely to the city planning 
commission to take up that funda- 
mental of all matters of city planning—th« 


tricts already contest 


a year in Berkeley. 


most 


We anticipate that within a vear tl 
will be at least forty city plannin e CO 
sions in California, and it is be se of t 
splendid discussions and educational w 
of the National Conference and the 
who are working so hard for better cit 
planning in our Eastern cities that we 
California have had the courage and th 
energy to proceed 

\bove all, we look to the help, guida 
ind constructive thought of our attorn 
We rejoice to see the m take the OT 
view We know that we ar yomg oF 
ind delicate ground without a great 
of precedent, and yet we have seen | 
Angeles establish several times ir t 
United States Supreme Court the entir 
new principle of zoning, whicl ly fiftec 

ears ago Wwe are sure would ti 
thrown out of court 

* Senate Bill 4 ( r f ¢ S 

etary of State, Capital B S Cal 

| - T 

esented at N N P 

n fe i K as Cit | 








The Conduct of a Municipal Fire Prevention 
Office 


By B. F. Dowell 


Chief Engineer, Fire Department, Portland, Ore. 


IRE prevention propaganda consists of 


legislation, inspection, arson investi 
gation, and education. 

lo start a Fire Prevention Office, first 

secure an ordinance creating the office of 

lire Marshal Then select as Marshal 


some one who is a good officer and fireman 


who has organizing and executive ability, 


l 


foresight, grasp of detail, and who is mot 


ally clean. He should also be a good 
speaker. 

Regulations should be made to cover the 
requirements of garages, motion picture 
booths, the storage of gasoline, ete. Re 


member that 95 per cent of fires are pre 


ventable. Lightning is about the only fir 


cause which is not preventable 


lor Inspectors choose aS many men trom 


the departme nt as are required to cover th 


whole city. Have one inspector, preferably 


a captain, for chimneys, one for 


mossy 


roofs, one for gasoline tanks, one for thea 


ter inspection, one to condemn old build 
ings—and everybody to ferret out rubbish 
in basements and other places. Chere 


should be complete codperation between the 


fire inspectors, the mayor and commis 


sioners and all the other cit) 
Portland we 


Start. 


officials In 
tors at the 
Later the number was cut down to 


used 120 


inspec 


41, one man from each company 


The fire escape inspector has charge of 


fire escapes, lights in hallways of hotels and 


apartments, electric gongs, side stand 
pipes, sprinkler systems, etc., and he is 
closely associated with the other inspec- 
tors in all fire prevention matters. There 


should be an office man familiar with the 
ordinances direct the 
when the Marshal is on an arson case, pos- 


who can inspectors 


sibly at the court hous« 


The inspectors should be shown how to 
' 
Now and then 


anything about 


inspect a building thoroly 


a man who doesn't know 


fire prevention thinks that the inspector has 
and that his 
house is clean and in good condition. When 
you find a man of this sort, 


no right to enter his dwelling, 


find out if he 


has a boy ; then go to the school that the 
child attends and give the pupils a talk. 
\sk how many of then know where thi 


alarm box is, and have them 
hold up their hands in reply. Ask them 
where their mothers keep the gasoline, and 
if the child of the 


holds up his hand and says that his mother 
| 
t 


nearest fire 


above-mentioned 


man 


bottle on the shelf over 
the kitchen stove, go to the father and tell 


<eeps the gasoline 
him that he is breaking the law and that 
one of the | 
the keeping of gasoline in a safe place. 

Children should be 


rinciples of fire prevention is 


educated in the prin- 
thru talks 
iven in the schools by competent men who 


1 
i 


iples of fire prevention such 


teach the pupils to find out which is 


the nearest fire alarm box to the school and 


the home, and to act as fire marshals in 
| They should be in- 


basement 


families 
structed to keep the 
to see that mother does her glove-cleaning 


their own 


clean and 


in the open and keeps the gasoline bottle in 
the yard. They should be taught to see 
that there is no moss on the roofs of their 
homes and that the chimneys are in good 

They should watch their fathers 
smoking and see that no 
the floor, under the table or 
into the wood box while still lighted They 
should be sure that the 
turned off after being used and that there 
is a piece of under the 
-atcher before the fire 
should understand the impor- 


r¢ pair. 
when matches 


< thown on 


electric iron is 


> i 
galvanized iron 


stove and a spark 


place. They 
tance of seeing that the kitchen fire is out 
they leave the that all 


waste paper is removed. 


before house and 

Have a clean-up campaign and have the 
citizens and school children bring all the 
tin cans, iron, copper and paper to the en- 
gine houses and have the captains pay for 
all this waste with funds secured from son 
public-spirited firm. This cleans up the 
The attic—as well as the basement 

is a grand place for the inspector. (et 
out circulars with all the “don'ts” 
think of, but don’t call them 


town 


you can 


“don'ts.” 
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ranstorm the in this way ti hen he Swe s identity 
lave the sh taken out ¢ the est e ot the I r W 
ASEIIIC I he bottl d smell the coal oil « 
10 Kitchen Uv we AS ( ) ( nd be ¢ vinced that the bottle 
irlor cured i the uldit o ticulal I 
Moss covered roots are a mena er sSavs there was coal oO} ) 
Instead of saying, “Don't use wooden as! line in the building and it is known that 
arrels, say, “kurnish yourself wit ish insured for about $2,000 when the 
etal waste can.’ K:ducate the people to ding is worth only hout $70 
ise fire extinguishers and to keep ladder f. dut 
' ind garden hose ready lor an emergency spectic 
Get one ot the deputy district attorn ke 
to come to the inspection classes and g 
the men instruction on how to gather evi oti 
' lence about arson lake the Grand | : 
ut to the house which has been set on fire nig 
and show them the premises, the oil unde | the 
the carpet, the boxes with excelsior soaked ( 
in oil, and take the pictures while the jury vhere h 
is there. This helps when the trial comes ers 
up. If there is a State Fire Marshal, it 
possible to get state Fire Marshal’s badges 
for the inspectors on the arson squa ent fr Ne 
Such badges have some standing. The 1 Y ork st month,” investigation may sho 
} spectors do better work if they are ul that he sught some from a boy on the pre 
formed men from the Department ious evening his is wedge, and you 
lhe foremen should keep outsiders away have something on 
from an arson fire until the inspectors have Publicit should be given to anything 


' examined the building. The Portland De- ibout fire in order to keep the people think 


yartment has special signal calls for the ng on the subject. Get slogan and us¢ 
| 5 £s 
arson squad and for theater and school in t on all letters The one used in Portland 


spection. If there is any evidence that a shown on this px If 





IS al 
fire was set, such as a bottle 


»f coal oil, the rested for arson, it should be mentioned 


inspector should cork up the bottle, and th« the paper. If someone is arrested for rut 


Marshal should mark it with his name and ng over hose, put it in the paper. If 
i 
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woman is blown up when cleaning her setting fire to tables, and rubbish in base- 
gloves with gasoline, put it in the paper. ments. Have slides made showing all kinds 
If anyone is arrested for not observing the of fires and give lectures on these pictures, 
exit signs, see that it goes into the paper emphasizing all sarts of fire dangers. 

Have a photographer take pictures of Keep the people thinking about fire pri 
nossy roots, old buildings, electric irons vcontion 





A Patriotic Duty of Every American is to 


PREVENT FI 


America at war needs every: ounce of her energy and resources. 
It is criminal to cause hazards; it is unpatriotic to neglect them. 
Here are some of the ways in which you can help: 





J. Learn the factory safety rules and observe them. 








2. If you discover a fire, give the alarm promptly. 
Do you know how to do this? Ask to be shown. 











3. Don’t smoke where it is not permitted. 


4. Never drop a lighted match, cigar or cigarette; 
be sure that it has no spark left before throwing 


it away. 











5. Report suspicious strangers seen about the plant. 












6. If you notice any unusual smoke, the overheating 
of any machine, or any other accident, notify the 


foreman at once. 





7. Carry your precautions into your own home; 
keep your house and yard free from rubbish, and 
help others to do the same. 





Where would your job be if this plant should 
burn? 




















Help Uncle Sam 


BE CAREFUL 


FIRE PREVENTION POSTER FOR USE IN FACTORIES, APPROVED BY THE NATIONAL BOARD 
OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS AND THE COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 








( es may be secured thru THe American City 
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Replanning a Great Hotel to Meet New 
et Building Laws 


ITHIN the last few months there 

WV has been developed in New York 
City a new hotel proposition 

which presents an excellent example of the 
working of the new building laws, and 
also embodies a novel method of financing 
As originally this new Hotel 
Commonwealth was to stand twenty-eight 
stories high and occupy an entire city block 
front. 


designed, 


The architect's drawing reproduced 
below at the left shows the result, a build- 
ing somewhat similar to the many 
structures already built in New York. 
The present buildimg law, passed after 
the first set of plans had been drawn for 
the new hotel, states that the buildings in 
the district immediately north of Broadway 
and Forty-second Street shall not be more 
than twice the street width in height at the 
street line. It is in this district that the 
hotel will probably be located. The build- 
ing law makes the proviso that the height 
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COMMONWEALTH 


PLAN FOR THE HOTE! 





of the building may be increased above this 
allowed limit by setting back the upper por 
tion to meet a line running from the center 
of the street thru the limiting height at the 
street line. The result of replanning the 
hotel to meet this requirement, which per- 
mits ample light and air for the entire 
facade and surrounding buildings, is shown 
in the right-hand illustration below. Not 
only does the new facade comply with the 
building- regulations, but in general it. pre 
sents a more artistic effect than the straight 
block appearance of the original 

The rather unique method of financing 
this great project is of interest. The stock 
is sold thruout the country in blocks of not 
more than ten shares at $100 a share. The 
purpose of this method is to secure a widely 
scattered share-holding body 


which will, 


thru personal interest, patronize the hotel 
when in New York. 
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Motor Apparatus Performs Many Kinds 
of Municipal Service 




















WHITE FIRE APPARATUS IN MANILA, P. I 
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ANDERSON FIRE TRUCK USED IN COLUMBIA, MO. 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TRUCK DOING STEEP-GRADE WORK FOR THE MONTEREY 
WATER-WORKS, PACIFIC GROVE, CAL 














MOTOR TRUCK EQUIPPED AS SNOW PLOW OR USE ON PHILADELPHIA STREETS 
From twenty to thirty 5-ton White motor trucks 
The plows, which are 10 feet long and 16 inches g 
steering wheel on the truck, and are adjustable t ! kit f ement or ’ I 
lower the blade when crossing street car tracks or I es, at 1 also set it at esit I 
cleaning Broad Street, which is the leading thorofare mil yng. the trucks tr 1 tog 
being just far enough behind another to enable t pl blades t ‘ 


width of the trucks 
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Modern Lighting Methods 











Two sets of poles. 
Tubular steel for supporting trolley 
wires. 
Cast iron standards for lighting. 
DOUBLE EXPENSE 
Unnecessary obstruction along the curb 
line. 

Underground wiring absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Difficulty of keeping both sets of poles 
in alignment. 

















THE ELRECO WAY 


One set of Elreco comibination poles. 

The addition of ornamental bracket 
and base transforms the ordinary plain 
trolley pole into a handsome lighting 
standard. 

‘“White Way” is obtained at less than 
one-half the cost of a separate installa- 
tion. 

Lighting wires may be attached to 
top of poles—saving all expensive 
underground construction. 

Curb line free from all unnecessary 
obstruction. 


Get full details and catalog 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
30 CHURCH STREET 
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Industrial Recreation 


A Recent Phase in the 


By O. W. 


URING recent years many of the 
larger industrial concerns have 
given a great deal of their very best 

thought and effort to the subjects of safety, 
sanitation and welfare in connection with 
their employes and their children. This has 
ften broadened into general community 
welfare work. In this connection special 
attention has been given to recreation of 
various kinds for the employes and to the 
establishment of playgrounds for children 
of the employes and of those living in the 
neighborhood of the respective plants 

The United States Steel Corporation, 
with its many subsidiaries, has done notable 
work along these lines. Considerable has 
been done also by operators of various 
mines, cotton mills, automobile factories, etc. 
\s yet, however, the movement is only in 
its infancy, and the next decade will un- 
doubtedly show remarkable results. 


Playground Movement 


Douglas 


lhe writer has had an opportunity t 
serve a large number of recreatio1 
developed by industrial corporations 


has been greatly impressed with thi 


rations made and results obtained 
wmoodvear l € & R 
mn. Ohio 
ae to de Ss é 
e of results obtaine: 
( tions in Akron é 
lace 


1 - ' a4 


is a well-known fact that Akrort 
reatest center in the world for the 
luction of rubber goods, especially 
obile tires The development of this 
lustry in connection with the growth 
the automobile business has been trul 
nomenal. Akron has grown from a popul 
tion of about 27,000 in 1890, and 70,00 
I910, to approximately 140,000 in I 
While this erowth has been due very lar 

















THE INDUSTRIAL PLAYGROUND FOR AKRON CHILDREN 
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Full time—full loads! 
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Unfailing serv- 


ice clinches Packard savings. 


Reliability and economy are prime 
essentials in equipment used for mu- 
nicipal service. 

The city’s work must be carried on 
without halt, or citizens suffer. And 
the equipment so often is of special 
type that no substitute can be hired. 

Packard silent, chainless_ trucks, 
therefore, are the choice of municipal- 
ities which put every-day efficiency 
and low final cost above consideration 
of initial investment. 








When writing to 


This 6-642 ton street flusher and 
sprinkler recently purchased for the 
Highway Department of the City of 
Denver, for example. 

‘“*It gives me pleasure to say that 
the Highway Department is very 
greatly pleased with its truck,’’ writes 
Commissioner Fred W. Bailey. 

Four-speed, silent, chainless Pack- 
ards are built in seven economical sizes 
by Packard Motor Car Company, 
Detroit. Ask the man who owns one. 


LO — 


Advertiser lea 


tion Tue American City. 








THE 


nas a nul 


to the rubber industry, Akron 


her of substantial concerns in other lines 
Because of such phenomenal growth, 


transportation, housing conditions, school 


boulevards, parks, playgrounds 


buildings, 

and other essentials, have been utterly un 
able to keep pace. Akron, therefore, pre 
sents a fine example of over-growth and 
congestion. Recognizing these conditions 
as unsatisfactory, the management of the 
Goodyear Company saw the necessity for 
providing recreational facilities on an inde 
pendent basis. The company employs about 
16,000 people in the various departments 
shifts of workmen are ar 
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The daily 
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shady grove and is supplie 
equipment, man ictures the 
ndard Co., of Anderson 
sesides using the apparatus, the childré 
ngage in folk dancing, playgr 


ading, and various children’s games 


he folk dancing and many other games the 
rge dancing floor, provided primat 
idults, is utilized during the da the 
‘hildren. Sand boxes and ba Ss Oo 
also ] rovided for the little tots 
| or the large r cl ildren al t 
‘lass facilities are provided 1 S¢ 
football, track athletics, hock« skating 
basket hall, volley | ill tenn CTI ket 

















A PANORAMA OF THE FIFTY-ACRI 


ranged that it is possible for a large num- 
ber of employes to have an opportunity for 
play during practically all hours of the day. 
Many of the employes have families and live 
near the factory, and they and their chil- 
dren have been well provided for in the 
recreational plans. 

\bout fifty acres of land owned by the 
company are dedicated solely to the pur 
poses of play. This land is admirably situ 
ated in a valley, and a large hill or bluff 
serves as a natural amphitheater. Another 
elevation serves as an ideal spot for coast- 
ing and skiing. 

For the children, complete playground 


equipment is provided, including many 


coaster or wave slides, seesaws, ocean 


waves, swings, giant strides, traveling rings, 
horizontal bars, ladders, etc. This chil- 


dren’s playground is arranged in a beauti 


LIN DI 


STRIAL RECREATION AREA IN AKRON 


Vhe orand 


stand and bleachers in connection with the 


coasting, skiing and dancing 


baseball ground have a seating capacity of 


Three thousand removabie seats are 


9,000. 
supplied, which are shifted to other parts of 


Not onl 


the grounds as occasion demands. 


ire Goodyear Leagues maintained, esp« 
cially in baseball, basket-ball, football and 
track athletics, but there is also a City Ir 
dustrial League in which athletic teams 
from the various factories engage in friend 
ly rivalry. 

\ll of these activities are under cor pe 
tent supervision \ thoroughly trained 
physical director is in charge He has 
three assistants, one male and two female 
all trained and experienced. In addition 
there is a superintendent of grounds always 
on the premises. One of the recent and 
nost satisfactory innovations is that of 
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Stamina! 


BILITY to stand up under the most gruel- 
ling tasks—under the most severe strains, 
has made the Garford name a by-word 

across the nation. 


Garford stamina coupled with Garford power 
is winning battles against tremendous odds. 

Here’s a Garford for instance that conquered 
150 miles of the poorest going on the continent. 


It carried a full two-ton load from Los Angeles 
to Bear Lake, California, thousands of feet up in 


MoTOR the mountain wilderness. 
TRucKS It never whimpered—never faltered. It con- 


quered—thanks to Garford stamina.! 










And Garford stamina will conquer for you, — 
no matter what kind of hauling you do. 


Let Garford stamina serve you—and make 
money for you. Write Dept. 203 for particulars. 





The Garford Motor Truck Company, Lima, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Motor Trucks of 1, 144, 2, 344, 5 and 6 ton capacity 

4%. 7 and 10 ton Tractors 

The Garford Road Builder 
Distributors and Service Stations in all Large Cities 
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A GROUP OF CHILDREN WHO FREQUENT THE RECREATION AREA 
community singing, in which hundreds en- mitted to have 


such privileges. There is, 
gage under a competent leader. 


therefore, a physical and mental reaction 
It requires no stretch of imagination to in their daily work that cannot help but 
picture the work of employes as being more _ be profitable in dollars and cents to the com- 
efficient because of such opportunities as are pany. This, however, is only the material 
afforded by Goodyear Field. The workers _ side of the question. Great satisfaction is 
are healthier in mind and body, they always experienced on the part of the Goodyear 
have something to look forward to after officials in the knowledge that they 
their arduous daily duties, and those who doing a distinct service for their emplo 


have families are proud that they are per- and the community. 


ves 





Methods and Materials for Paving Between 
Street Railway Tracks 


Fourth Article—The Practice in Dayton, Ohio 


By F. O. Eichelberger 


City Engineer 


HE several street railway companies vithin a period of twenty days following 
operating in the city of Dayton are the passage of the assessment ordinance, or 
compelled by franchise provision to at their option in ten annual installments 

pay the cost of that part of all street im- with interest on the deferred payments at 


provements lying within and 18 inches be- the rate of five per cent per annum 
yond the outer rails of their tracks. The Che franchises of the various companies 
amount so determined is assessed against further 


provide that the pavement lyin 


the railway company or companies operat- within the boundaries above mentioned 
ing on the street to be improved with the shall be maintained those companies 
privilege of paying the assessment in cash operating on the street in questiot 
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GMC Trucks With 
Standard Fire Equipment | 
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| == The strength and stamina that have backed GMC Trucks in 

— years of constant performance are now available for fire 

a duty— where dependability is first requisite. == 
= 
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Fully equipped with body for tooo feet of hose, ladders, 
chemical tank and hose, alarm bell, lanterns, torches, ax, 
hand-extinguishers, etc., this GMC Truck accurately meets 
the needs of small or large city—at less expense. 
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The reliability for which the General Motors Company’s name 
stands is assurance itis rightin construction and performance. 
Write for specifications and figures. 
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GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO 


One of the Units of the General Motors Company 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
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JEFFERSON ST PAVING SECTION 
rYPICAL PAVING SECTIONS YTON, O 
Che general practice followed locallv is Lhe irea vithin the tracks \ 
for the city to let the contract for the pav- with granite Durax, while the port 
ing of the street, at a unit price per squart outside the tracks was laid with ere 
yard for the entire surface of the street, soted wood block, so as to confor 
which unit price is for pavement col the tnaterial used on the balance « 
plete, including excavation to the bottor lers. Granite blocks about 4 inches sq 
of the 6-inch concrete base. Anv ex nd & to 10 inches long, with the 
vation required below this point is take chamtered, were id as stretcher 
care of by the railway company, either | cent to the inside of the rails to for 
a separate price agreement with the cor groove for the flanges of the wheels 
tractor or by direct labor. the steel tie construction, three weeks 
Since the cost of both installation and allowed for thoro setting of the concret: 
maintenance of the pavement is borne by before the cars were permitted to r 
the railway companies, they are permitted operation. 
to a large extent to use that method of On the Fifth Street repaving work, three 
track construction which they feel best of the five blocks of tracks were built after 
suited to their particular needs [he the same manner as Main Street; on the 
methods, therefore, are not standardized remainder the tracks were laid on wood 
but the policy of the local companies has _ ties, tamped up on broken sto 
been to build their tracks as substantially lhe particular reason for wood tie co1 
as in their opinion will reduce the mainte- struction in this instance was the fact 
nance costs to a minimum without unwar- operation of the street cars had to be ma 
ranted expense tained over both tracks during reconstru 


Some of Dayton’s main 





thorofares were repaved re- 
cently and several different 
types of construction were 
used in rebuilding the street 
railway tracks preparatory 
to paving. 

On Main Street, the 7- 
inch go-pound T rails were 
used with the Carnegie 
Steel ties laid in 6-inch slab 
of 1:2'%:5 concrete. A 
concrete beam 18 inches 
wide and 6 inches in depth 








of the same class was 








poured under the rails. LAYING A GRANITE DURAX PAVEMENT IN DAYTON 











WHITE TRUCKS | 




















One of a Fleet of White Trucks Hauling Excavated Material in Philadelphia Subway Work 


FINISHING A FORFEITED 
SUBWAY CONTRACT 


SERIOUS transportation problem confronted the Keystone 
State Construction Company of Philadelphia, Pa., soon after 

starting work on the city’s $65,000,000 subway. For atime inadequate 
hauling equipment threatened to halt the work. 

Earth, rock and shale were excavated from the tunnel under the 
City Hall building in the heart of the most congested business district, 
and were hauled to a dumping ground five miles distant. 

Two hauling contractors forfeited their contracts when their 
motor trucks proved incapable of the constant, severe service which 
this contract demanded. 

The Construction Company then contracted with Stedman Bent 
to use his fleet of White 5-ton dumping trucks. These trucks proved | , 
very satisfactory, hauling the excavated material from five different 
loading bins located on the City Hall property, and completed the 
first section of the job in record time. 

While one part of the White Fleet was hauling earth and rock, 
another was engaged in transporting cement, sand, gravel, crushed 
stone, lumber, tools and other supplies. 

White Trucks cost more to purchase, but they can be relied upon 
to give uninterrupted service for the longest period at the lowest cost. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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NEW TYPE OF TIE MADE OF STEEI 
tion. This was done by replacing half of 
the old ties and laying new rails just next 
to the old ones; the old track was then re- 
moved with the remainder of the old ties, 
the new rail moved over into place, and 
the remainder of the new ties inserted. The 
change was made in a few minutes and 
without holding up traffic. 

One block of track on Fourth Street was 
rebuilt on wood ties surrounded by con- 
similar to the Baltimore method. 
This track carries heavy interurban cars, 
and the company operating the cars has 
adopted this method of construction as their 
standard. 

The area within and 18 inches 
the rails was paved with Durax. The pave- 
ment was brought down under the ball of 
the rail, thus eliminating the necessity of 
the chamfered stretcher block to form the 
groove for the flanges of the wheels. This 
method of pavement has proved very satis- 


crete, 


outside 


1 
i 


factory and has been adopted for the tracks 


CHANNELS 


AND WOS8SD BLOCKS, IN USE IN DAYTON 


on Jefferson Street and Third Street, which 
ire being paved this year. 
\ new type of tie is being tried out on 


Jefferson Street. It consists of two treated 


wood blocks on top of which are steel 
plate Ss. Che blocks are held in place by two 
ingle bars which are bolted to the bottom 
of the blocks; the same bolts extend thru 


the plates on top of the blocks and serve to 
hold the rail fast to the tie. 
tration the men are shown holding a double 
tie used under the rail joints 


In one illus- 


the interme 
liate ties are single. 

\fter the ties are placed and the rails 
bolted, the track is lined and graded and t 
concrete poured around the ties 11 con 
formity with the 
\n experimental section of this type of cot 
struction was built in July, Wvo 
ming Street. The track carries heavy in 
terurban cars and has proved 
in all during the 


cross section as shows 


IOIS, on 


satisfactory 
respects two years in 


which it has been in service. 





Md.; St. Louis, Mo., 


Baltimore, 





and Cambridge 


New Orleans, La.. Ottawa, Canada, and Seatt 


The previous articles in this series have discussed the practice in Philadelphia, Pa 
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First Place in the 
Fire Department 
World 


IRESTONE TIRES are 

used almost universally 
in fire service. Their de- 
pendability and ability to 
get there has made them 
the choice of Fire Depart- 
ments everywhere. 


Firestone Pneumatic or 
Solid Tires are built to ful- 
fill every vehicle require- 
ment. Their toughness 
enduresthe prind, thestrain 
and the heat of high speed 
under heavy loads. Their re- 
silience reduces vibration. 


Firestone Tires stand for 
lon, life and the economy 
of Most Miles per Dollar. 


See the nearest Firestone 
man; he is ready to serve. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio Branches 
and Deslers Everywhere 
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The Natural Purification cf Water by Freezing 
By H. A. Whittaker 


Director, Division of Sanitation, Minnesota State Board of Health 


OR a number of years the Minnesota rABLE I 

: > So 1 Solid Ik Jacteriolozical Re 

State Board of Health undertook oar pot os ( Solid Ice Near 

sanitary investigations of ice supplies From Surface of Cak 
aS a routine procedure. These studies, Ba er , 
which included field surveys and analytical 
results, have failed to demonstrate that ice S#mple No.1 | 70 
a 7 7 Sample No. 2 2600 is 
is an important factor in the spread of com- sample No. 3.1750 i 

Sample No. 4 3000 


municable diseases. No epidemics of these 
diseases caused by pollution in ice have been 
discovered in Minnesota up to the present 
time. This taken by other 
sanitary authorities who have studied the 
problem. 


same view is 
Investigations have shown that 
the danger from ice lies more in the way it 
is handled during its distribution to the con- 
sumer and by the consumer than in the ice 
itself, provided certain rules are observed in 
harvesting the supply. 

The purification which takes place in 
water during the process of freezing is well 


illustrated in Table I. This table represents 


} 


of B. coli, indicating ice of good sanitary 


quality. The physical results show a marked 
reduction in the inorganic substances and a 
partial removal of the nitrogen constituents. 
These results are typical of numerous anal- 
yses on record, showing the purification of 
water which takes place on freezing. 

Table II includes a few results 
an inferior quality of 


whicl 


show 


soft, cloudy 
ice, as compared with clear, solid ice 

The first column represents soft, cloud 
ice, collected near the surface of the cak 
while the second represents clear, solid ice 


TABLE | 
Effect of Freezing on Water. Bacteriological, Physical, and Chemical Results 
Bacteriological Physical Chemica! 
Bact B. coli : Tota Alb Fre 
per c lee 100¢¢ Turb. Col. Odor Hard. Alk. Inc NH, NH: NO: NO, CI 1 

Water 160600 ; + 13 42 v-2 17 182 S 609 2X6 OOS 0 ~ 0 

Ice 5 0 0 { 11 v-l 1 { 107 122 0) i 2.0 
average results on seven samples of water n¢ the center of the same cake he 
and ice collected simultaneously from the results show the need of thoro removing 
Same sources at seven different localities in soft, cloudy ice from the surface of th 
Minnesota. The ice samples were clear, cake before the ice is stored or distribut 
solid ice, that would be considered satisfac- for public consumption. 
tory for public consumption. The ice was The Minnesota State Board of Healtl 
taken from points where the water was at ‘onsiders an ice supply safe for public co 
least three feet in depth under the ice at the sumption provided it is ested in the f 
time of collection. The bacteriological,  |o 9g manner 
physical and chemical examinations repre- es ee eee 
sent the ordinary standard tests applied t elletion child me the ice fr 
determine the sanitary quality of water o The wat ian: ude See inst 
for drinking purposes. esting s 1 be at leas ( 

The bacteriological results on the water nd tree t suspende te 
samples from these sources show marked sats ae et 
indications of pollution, as represented by ~ Eas ae sh Pa an 
high bacterial counts and the presence of — gooded with pe ; 
B. coli, while the ice samples show exceed sequently become ft form a 
ingly low bacterial counts and the absence f the cake 
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10,000Miles On Rocky Roatts 


Hauling magnesite day after day over rock- 
strewn mountain roads from mines in Napa 
County, California, is a strenuous test of the 
vitality of even GOODRICH DE LUXE 
Truck Tires. 

But their extra deep tread-rubber with its [Ea 
never-failing resiliency, even after 10,000 miles, << ~ 4 
safely guards the Benjamin H. Maddex Com- —- 
pany’s White fleet against destructive vibration. I, a 

Specify DE LUXE on your next order and _—— : 
get the good service you deserve. 


THE B.F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich . 
Automobile Tires ‘Best in the Long Run'’ = 


Factories: AKRON, OHIO, 





When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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4. The ice should be clear and free fron 

ble foreign material. 

- e storing, the surface of the ice 

uld pe scraped free from snow, soft ice and 
foreign material. 

6. Special care should be taken during the 
cutting to exclude any ice polluted by human 
r animal excreta. 

The Minnesota State Board of Health 
feels that these are facts the determination 
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of which does not require expert technic 
advice; therefore, it does not feel that it is 
necessary under ordinary conditions to set 
representatives into the field to 


investigations. 





Current from Electric Runabout Thaws 
Frozen Water Pipes 
By P. Barnhard 


Manager, Mt. Carmel (Ill. 


HE use of electric current to rapidly 
and safely thaw out frozen water 
mains and service pipes has become 

relatively common. Many cities have elab- 
orate outfits of generators, transformers 
and other necessary apparatus mounted on 
motor trucks. This equipment is expensive 
and unless the call for its services is great 
the expense is unwarranted, and small 
towns and water companies cannot afford 
the equipment. 

As an emergency outfit the Mt. Carmel 
Utility and Service Company made use of 
the electric runabout owned by the company 
to provide the necessary current during a 
spell of very cold weather last winter. 
There were many complaints from resi 
dences that the service pipes were frozen 
and needed immediate attention. The elec- 
tric runabout used by the manager of the 
company has a 32-cell Exide battery. This 
car was run up to the residence where 
trouble had been reported, and after the 
necessary connections were made a cur- 
rent of about 75 amperes was applied at 


Utility and Service Company 


60 volts, and almost invariably within t 
minutes the water began to run. In no cas 
did this treatment fail, and it was possil 
to attend to as many as fifty frozen co! 
nections a day during the emergency 
nominal charge of $2 was made for « 
connection thawed, and it was do 
quickly and thoroly that no co1 
made as to the expense 

When the success of this method of thaw 
ing pipes was assured we felt that we h 
made a valuable discovery, but still ther 
was a little apprehension that it might pro 
bad for the batteries lhe matter 
taken up with the manufacturers of the 
runabout. who advised that it would pre 
ably cause a buckling of the positive plate 
and render them unfit for service. \ 
damage was noticed on our car, but, inas 
much as the manufacturers do not advis¢ 
it, we would recommend that their use be 
restricted to cases of emergenc vhich, 
not occurring often, would not place a con 


tinuous strain on the batteries 





An Adaptable Post Design 


The post design which is shown on 
page 379 in a number of different ar- 
rangements for street use was executed in 
the Electrical Department of the office of 
the Engineer Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia, and has proved very satisfac- 
tory. The design is adaptable for support- 
ing fire alarm or patrol boxes and for a 
straight lamp post with various styles of 
lanterns and tops. The base is common to 


Used in Washington, D. C. 


all the different arrangements, so that th 
combinations are interchangeabl 

[he side views of the posts carrying the 
fire alarm and police patrol boxes show two 
boxes set back to back. One of these is 
used for the signaling mechanism; the other, 
which is accessible only to employes of the 
Electrical Department, is used for the cable 
terminal connections and for testing pur 


poses 
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4-WHEFL DRIVE TRUCK 


The Duplex has the strength 
the irresistible power and en- 
durance to perform efficiently 
the most severe haulage tasks 


Let us send you data showing | 


how profitably the Duplex is 
solving haulage problems As 
dress all communications to 
Dept. 136 


DUPLEX TRUCK COMPANY | 


Lansing, Michigan 





When writing to Advertisers please 


Safety 


Oil and Gasoline 
Storage System 


r fu nformation 


S.F. Bowser & (0.,1nC., (ssermes Roerne 


» life, property 
takes i¢ 


ties combined 


gime in this 


nderground, where 
from evaporation, 
re, explosion and 
lling; retains its 
Pump is tamper- 





°9 In All Centers Everywhere 











Dayton Airless 
Fire Equipment Tires 


are safe and easy- 
riding at any 


SPEED 


They are always 
reliable and long 
service makes 
them economical. 
That’s why they 
dominate the field 
in motorized fire equipment. 


Write for booklet. 
The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


DAYTON, O., U.S.A. 
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Side view of police With ball globe and With ball globe and 
patrol po 


st street signs vent ting ip 


























Police patrol post with green globe and street signs Plain post, with square street-sig 


POSTS USED ON THE STREETS OF WASHINGTON, D. 
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G D tr] o F ICH | 
“White King” 
FIRE HOSE 


is today as much in evidence in 
big city fires as the fire-fighters 
themselves. 












And here’s the reason: 

The “Big Chief” has learned by 
experience the difference between 
a hose that can be attached to the 
hydrant and forgotten— and the 
hose that’s a chronic patient of 
the “‘first aid’’ crew. 


If it’s Goodrich—he knows it’s right 


THE B.F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Factories: Representation | 
“as | AKRON, OHIO Everywhere 
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| Conventions and Exhibitions | 
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. On the Calendar Chicago Convention, N. A. C. O. S. 


OcToBER 10 Duncan, B. C. \ . three 
Union of British Columbia Municipalitie Ar 
nual convention Secretary, Ex-Reev I. Bos guests registeres 
Surrey Center, B, C , ‘ ‘ 
of the National As 
On BER 12-13 WENATCHEE WasH 
, {) “~ 
, ‘ P r 
Wa gto» | satior Commer , 
’ Annua vention Ss P he 
’ C n 
Magrud Chamber of Comme I 


Octoper 15-17 RicHMoOND, VA for September 
imerican Association for St nd Pr ntion j = +] 
Infant Mortalit Annual meeting Exe adresses ( ne ; 
tive Secretary, Miss Gertrude B. Knipp, 1211 ranizations to war-ti 
Cathedral Street, Baltimore, Md - 11 
\. Wheeler st pre 
Octosper 15-17 Curicaco, It. . 
Nat | Housiv | tior Annual g ‘ Vil secre I ( the 
Secre Lawrence _Veiller l Eas lw p nd a presentatio 
Ss eet, New York Cit i 





Octroper 15-17.—New Yorx Ciry : 





Souther Commerci Congr A , ‘ eati Service ~ 
vention Managing Directo ( é e |. Owe 
Southern Building, Washington, D. | Clev repre ; 
Ocroper 16-19.—Wicuita, Kan dick, Chairman I 
League of Kansas Municipalities Annual t ie nace : . 
ventior Secretary, C. H. Talbot, Universit f 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kan Che annual electi 
OctTosper 17-18 S ( t MINN £ ol cow 
Minnesota Municipa Ant a s : 
conventior Executive Secretary I I B 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Mir 
Octoser 17-2 Wasuincton, D. ( we 5 
imerican Public Health Ass tion. War meet \ I ns, P 
ing to replace the annual meeting Acting Sect G ‘ E. | > 
tary, A. W. Hedrich, 126 Massachusetts Aver 1. M. ¢ ( 
Boston, Mass y. P. I N 
OctTosBer 17-24 ApeLarpeE, AUSTRALIA xs . 
Australian Town Planning Conferer ’ Rx ‘. M 
ition. Organizing director, Charles (¢ z : : oda 7 


x0vernment Town Planner, Education B 


istralia . + + 
Octoser 18.—Hartrop, Conn. . National Housing Conference 








Connect ut ¢ nber ( nm? \ 
convention. Secretary, A. H. Andrews, B he Sixth Nati 
Trade, New Bedford, Mass eee 
On BER 22-24 Sr. Louis, Mo : 
mer mn C1 Iss tion nt ‘ {Jet ( Is 16 1 | 
tion. Secretary, Richard B. Watr 4 Us alee ‘Gadi aie 
Trust Building, Washington, D. ¢ ; el A Spice 
’ NoveMBeER 13 ATLANTA, GA Housing Associatiot 
National Tax Association Annual nferen I Wiercsecine antl antes 
Secretary, Fred R. Fairchild, Yale Ur rsit aati wees _ : 
New Haven, Conn problems of industrial 1} 
NovemMper 14-16.—New Ortrans, La housit of the nev i — o 
Fire Marshals’ {ssociation f N {mer J : 
} Annual convention Secretary, W. M. Ca ] I'nele S s building 
New Orleans, La . ; : 
(ne tne 1 
NovEMBER 15-16 PirrssurcHu, Pa 
Associatior Urban Tloaivveorcitic Ane 1 mat r hb Wi iam T 
meeting Secretary, Frederick RB. Robins +1 Rrideenort Hon 
lege of The City of New York, New York Cit © DIN Aous 
NoveMperR 19-24 Derrort, Micu tell how Bridgeport 
City Managers’ Association Annual ! treall doubled it - 
tion. Secretary. Winton L. Miller, City Manager i inied . 
St. Augustine, Fla time. grappled with its ] 
NoveMper 21-24.—Derroit, Micn One of the confe 
| National Municipal League \r meeting . : 
Secretary Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Nortl devoted to the subject f ¢ 
American Building, Philadelphia, P 
oa “ oning, and othe ‘ 
JANUARY 3-4 Trenton, N, J. 
New Jersey State League of Municipalitie entirely with the 
Annual convention Secretary, Clinton J. Swartz -~ 1.1 


Trenton, N. J specific problems 
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It is easy to guess the Fire Committee’s unanimous 
choice of Motor Apparatus 


In deciding between different makes of Motor Fire Apparatus, a fire 
committee is apt to run up against what seem to be many perplexing 
problems; but there are certain fundamentals in judging Motor Appara- 
tus which should be seized upon and kept continually in sight. These are: 


COST—Which is determined, not by DESIGN— Which is the result of a com- 
price, but by Length of Service, Ef plete knowledge of what is required of 
ficiency and Dependability of Appa Motor Apparatus in fire duty. 
ratus 

EXPERIENCE—The Advent of Motor MATERIALS and WORKMANSHIP 
Fire Apparatus being comparatively The manufacturers must absolutely con 
recent, it follows that the concern hav trol the Quality of Materials and Work 
ing the most extensive experience in this manship of vital parts by manufactur 
field has logically gravitated into the ing them themselves. They must not, 


most commanding position in fire service, depend upon assembled 
INSPECTION, REPAIRS and RE parts 

PLACEMENTS — The manufacturers 

must maintain a system of inspection RECORD OF APPARATUS IN SER- 

of every piece of their apparatus. Parts VICE—The manufacturers must dem- 


for replacement must be carried at onstrate, by record of apparatus in use, 
Service Stations ready for immediate the ability of its apparatus to withstand 
shipment. Severe Service under all conditions. 


These things are a part and parcel of American-La France policy. 
They are the Fundamentals—the SUBSTANCE—of the whole Motor 
Fire Apparatus question. The fire committee that holds fast to them 
will not be debating Shadows while the Substance gets away from it. 


MERICAN |ATRANCE [IRE ENGINE (,OMPANY,INC. 


Members of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
icensed under the Dyer Patents 
Elmira, New York, U. S. A. 
Branch Sales Offices and Service Stations 


New York Boston Chicago SanFrancisco Portland, Ore. Dallas 
Los Angeles Atlanta Denver Pittsburgh Baltimore Minneapolis 


CANADIAN FACTORY, TORONTO, ONT. 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 
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Mason, Wittiam P., Professor of Chemistry, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Examination of Water: Chemical and 








Bacteriological. Fifth Edition. Revised. 
IQI7. Vi 186 pp. Lllustrated. $1.2 

This well-known book has been thoroly revised t 
bring it into strict compliance with the 1917 rec 
mendations of the Committee on Standard Methods of 
Water Analysis of the American Public Health Asso 
ation Some of the less important analyses dis 
cussed in former editions have been omitted, and 
others recently accepted have been added Among 
he important features of this volume are the great 
emphasis placed on the sanitary survey as an integral 
part of the data for the interpretation of water 
analyses; the clarity of the directions for carrying out 
standard analyses; and the stress laid on the need for 
regular and systematic collection of water san 
instead of relying on “chance” samples. Whil 
tematic collections are generally recognized as neces 
sary, there are still sanitary engineers and wate 

works chemists who collect “chance” samples for t 

sake of economy, at the expense of reliable results 


CREAGER, WILLIAM PitcHerR, Mem. Am. Soc 


3 
Engineering for Masonry Dams. xi 


237 pp. 1917. $2.50 
4 conservative book covering all features of ma 
sonry dams from preliminary investigations, thr t 
choice of materials, to the treatment of details in 
struction and architectural possibilities A good book 


for the municipal engineer or water-works official wl 
wishes a recent publication, from a practicing eng 
neer, tor reterence 


CuSHMAN, Ropert EvcGene, Instructor in Po- 
litical Science, University of Illinois 

Excess Condemnation. (National Mu- 

nicipal League Series.) 1917. xii + 323 


pp. Tables, bibliography. $2.00 
In this book Mr. Cushman treats of excess conde 
nation from the standpoint of the American « 
Dealing with it from various angles—city planning, 
municipal finance, constitutional law—he presents 
well-rounded and independent study of excess con 


demnation which, while it does not overlook the many 
closely related problems, affords a broad view of the 
purposes for which it may be used and the numerous 
questions connected with its theory and practice 
Mawson, Tuomas H., Lecturer on Landscape 
Design, Liverpool University. 
Bolton As It Is and As It Might Be. 
(Six Lectures Delivered Under the Aus- 
pices of the Bolton Housing and Town 
Planning Society.) 1916. Quarto. 123 





pp. Photographs, maps, plans. $5.70 
This volume presents Dr. Mawson’s recommend 
tions to the citizens of Bolton, England The three 


specific needs for the city are pointed out, as follows 
(i) the improvement of the streets around the market 
and the creation of a real addition to the shopping 
center; (ii) the laying out of Deane Clough as a pub 
lic park and recreation ground, which shall not only 
be beautiful and useful in itself, but which shall some 
day become a part of an enlarged plan and the realiza 
tion of a wider outlook by being incorporated in a 
proper park system for Bolton; (iii) and, finally, the 
improvement of the area surrounding the fine Town 
Hall, which should have its beginning in the formation 
of the “Deansgate Garden,” so strongly recommended 
in Dr. Mawson’s lectures. The book is _ illustrated 
with numerous photographs of existing conditions and 
with plans and drawings illustrating proposed changes 
The lecture titles are as follows: What Do We Mean 
by Town Plannine? The Scope and Influence of 
Town Planning; Does Town Planning Pay?; Bolton 


r Scientific Traffic ¢ Pa-k S$ 
nd the Housing P ke ] 

e¢ t t ti ect es ire s 

pe be of interes t th ge 

s to the student of specif t y 
l-ooTE, CHARLES | 


Practical Road Building. Endorsé 


the National Highways Association a 
the \merican \utomobil \ssociation 
1917. 304 pp. Illustrated $1.35 


t types 
nd spe 
Presider 
ighwa Ass 
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eat value to the erage engineer as 


Mititer, JosepH Dana, Editor 


Single Tax Year Book (Quinquennial). 





The History, Principles and Applicati 

of the Single Tax Philosophy. 1917. 478 

pp. Statistics $2.65 

I $ K 18 a verit ‘ pedia t 
gie-ta ve t tells of H Cie x 

if ind his car i f 1 de 

ve me f the single-tax I € t t | r 
States ar 1 her ries, t esent s s of 

I ARRAR, GILBERT P 
The Typography of Advertisements 
that Pay. How to Choose and Combin« 


Type Faces, Engravings and all the Other 
Mechanical Elements of Modern Advert 
tisement Construction 1917 300 pp 
Illustrated. $2.25 
With the increasing demand for inf mn ar 
blicity in regard to civic and municipal aff s 





becoming erative that city officials, 








commerce and civic workers generally } 

selves with the technique of modern publicity and a« 

vertising methods This boo ims to fulfill this me 

by furnishing expert information on how t hoos« 
1 mbine type faces, engr " othe me 





} 


hanical elements of modern g ynstructior 
Wottaston, Mary A., Compiler; C. War 
Crampton, M. D., Editor. 
The Song Play Book. Singing Games 
for Children. 1917. 69 pp. Words and 
music. $1.70 
This book includes fifty song-plays chosen f 
great number because of their adaptabili s 





room and playground conditions, and 


also afford a large amount of vigorous exercise 


portion to the small amount of singing demanded 
The plays, used and tested for several years in t 

New York Training School for Teachers. have beer 
revised to meet school needs These changes include 
the introduction of “chor slight changes in the 
music, etc., the object be o make the song-plays 





singable and practical. 
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—yes, some twenty years ago 





Twenty years ago, we made a big lot of 
Enameled Iron Street Signs for the City of 
Baltimore, but we haven’t sold the City 


many since—only because 


THE TOWN HASN’T NEEDED 
THEM 


The signs we sold them twenty years ago 
are still doing business—that’s the economy 
of “BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enam- 
eled Iron Municipal Signs. 


That’s the proof that there is no “just-as- 


gor od.” 


If you can afford to experiment with low 
prices (?) you’re fortunate, but the tax- 
payer pays the freight. Our product is the 
yne absolutely dependable out-of-door muni- 
cipal sign on the market, and we can prove it 


if given half a chance. 


GIVE US THE CHANCE TODAY 


Quotations and a sample of our finished 















product upon request—this involves no 






obligation on your part whatever. 








May we send it to-day? 















Write Dept. C. 


| THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL 
& NOVELTY CO. 


Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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Pamphlets and Papers of Civic Interest 


See also the department of News and Ideas for Commercial and Civic Organizations 


The City Manager Plan for New York City 
A Plan of Organization for New York City. A 
Mayor as Chief Public Representative and Framer 
of Policies; Relieved of Detailed Administrative 
Responsibility; A Board of Directors, and, as a 
Corollary of These Changes, a City Manag er 
Suggestions for Charter Changes, by Hen 
Bruere, former Chamberlain, City of New Y« 4 
May, 1917. 44 pp. Plans, statistics. (Apply to 
Municipal Reference Library, Municipal Building, 
New York City.) 


St. Louis’ City Planning Problem 

Problems of St. Louis: Being a description, from 
the city planning standpoint, of past ana present 
tendencies of growth, with general suggestions for 
impending issues and necessary future improve 
ments. Issued by the City Plan Commission, 
Harland Bartholomew, Engineer. 1917 164 ) 
Photographs, maps, plans, charts. ‘(Apply to An 
drew Linn Bostwick, Secretary, City Pi an Com 
mission, St, Louis, Mo.) 


A Comprehensive Municipal Report 
Annual eens of the City of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, 1916, containing the Mayor’s Message, 
Tre asurer ’s Report, Streets and Sewers Commit 
tees’ Reports, Police and Fire Departments’ R« 
ports, Report of Building Inspector, Health De 
partment Report, Report of Overseer of Poor, 
Shade Tree Commission Report, and Public 
Library Report. 1916. 87 pp. (Apply to John 
J. Carroll, City Clerk.) 


The Social Survey 
This is the title of an interesting poet by 
Bessie A. McClenahan, issued as Bulletin No, 26, 
December 1, 1916, in the Extension Bulletin of 
the University of Iowa. 24 pp. (Apply to the 
University, Iowa City, lowa.) 


An Interesting Study of Municipal Golf 
Municipal Golf is the title of Bulletin No. 13 of 
the American Association of Park Superin- 
tendents, which has been prepared by J. W. Dun- 
can and B. A. Clark. A valuable feature of this 
study is the charts giving statistics in regard to 
municipal golf courses, and in regard to park 





Muadiioa’ eaeiisa in Detroit 
\ Year of Mu P 
r tory t W x 
Tune rT Ni \ 


Governmental Res , 100 Gris St 


Two Interesting Street asgniinng haeeine 
Street Lighting fi I s 
James R. Cravatl The first 


articles, in 8 gener 
soamecll : 


{ ply to McGraw 

.. Nt vy York City 

An Important Study of pong 
Zoning: The division of cities reside: 

1 rial di stricts; a discussion of laws and 
Compiled by Earl H. Davis, Municipa 
ce Librarian, St Louis Publi rary 

Pu blish ed as Municipal Reference Number 

St. Louis Public Library Monthly Bulletin, J a, 

1917.) 39 pp. (Apply to author, as above, ¢ 
City Hall, St. Louis, Mo.) 

For the Home and for the Factory 
Leaflet-bulletin issued by the Nation Fire Pr 
tection Association and pointing out that it is tl 
duty of every citizen in war time to act as a f 
warden of the nation. (Apply to Franklin H 
Wentworth, Secretary of the Association, 87 M 
Street, Boston, Mass. ¢1.00 per hundred; $7 
per thousand.) 
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Disintegration of Concrete 
Floors Checked 


One of the problems encountered by super- 
intendents of public buildings which are 
equipped with concrete floors is that of check- 
ing the disintegration and crumbling of the 
concrete. In public schools this problem is of 
particular importance, because of the health 
menace of the concrete dust raised by the 
children scurrying thru the corridors. Con- 
crete floors must constantly be swept and 
washed if their respectable appearance is to be 
maintained. 

The interests of conservation of health, time 
and energy would seem to point to some means 
of checking this pulverizing process. Lapido- 
lith, a colorless liquid chemical manufactured 


by L. Sonneborn Sons, 264 Pearl Street, New 
York City, offers an effective solution of the 
problem. This chemical, applied like a wash, 
penetrates and grips the rough surface of the 
concrete, thus providing a hard, lasting surface 
that requires less attention than the untreated 
floors, and insures added efficiency and sanita- 
tion. The manufacturers of this product have 
issued an interesting circular which answers 
questions regarding concrete floors, making use 
of photographs and testimonial letters from 
municipal officials and school superintendents 
such as the following from F. A. Mott, Super- 
intendent, Seymour Public School, Seymour, 
Ind.: 


“Our high school building has cement floors in base 
ment and in all corridors. he cement crumbled 
was therefore dusty. We pure hase 1 last year a 
large barrel of ‘Lapidolith’ and applied according to 
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MOTT LAMP POSTS | . 


STANDARDS OF MERIT | 








Special Designs of Lighting Standards 
For Type C Lamps 


LAMP POSTS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


FOUNTAINS 
Display and Drinking I 
For PUBLIC SQUARES, PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 


ENTRANCE GATES, RAILINGS, SETEES 





CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


THE J.L. MOTTIRON WORKS | | 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 














City ot Lapeer : 


i F. PRar, maven 


warcen wcwoan, April 6'17 . 


South Bend Motor Car Works 
South Bend, Ind, 


seteptiee | Mesers Mecklenburg & Scott. 
this letter to let yer ‘rod that y 


lan : 
hours wi Munsey Committee ge lest | night ; 
—_ ey = disastrous fire ever Saou in ner 4 


— permite ee FA ot ES 


—AND NOT 0} ONLY | Se 
IN LAPEER | :otSz et tstetamn see 


It certainly 4id admirable and efficient service for 8 hours 4 
mucus work, 
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! but in every city where South | “” 


Bend Double Duty Apparatus iepseere - 
is installed. They perform that 


iin a 
RFF AB Mayor, 
same efficient, conscientious 


service. They are dependable—and that’s what counts in Fire 
Apparatus. Write us for booklets. 


The South Bend Motor Car Works South Bend, Ind. 
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THE STEELE SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA 


directions. The floors were greatly improved, the sur- 
face being much harder than before and there being 
little or no dust from the cement.” 

This letter serves to show the attitude of 
those who have had experience with Lapidolith 
and have found it satisfactory. The illustra- 
tion shows the Steele School, Harrisburg, Pa., 
which is one of many schools which have 
found the answer to their concrete floor prob- 
lems in Lapidolith. 


Ornamental Wire Fences 

The view shown herewith is a good example 
of the possibilities of wire fencing to set off 
or supplement an architectural scheme. In- 


cidentally, this 
the home of J. 


particular photograph shows 
P. Arthur, president of the 


Cyclone Fence Company, of Waukegon, Ill 
The fence surrounding the grounds is natu 
rally a product of this company. It fills 


capacity here much the same as that of a 
picture frame, emphasizing proportion and 
lending quiet dignity to the property The 


lower fences bérdering the sidewalks 
the additional purpose of protecting the grass 
from pedestrian invasion. The corner posts of 
these miniature fences are of one piece with 
the sidewalk, being fashioned of cement. This 
insures a firm setting for the horizontal bars, 
as well as a lasting anchorage. 


serve 














WIRE FENCING BORDERING RESIDENCE GROUNDS 

















CLOW 
CASTINGS 


Special Sizes 


for Water Mains 
Filtration Plants 
Gas Works and 


Sewage Disposal Systems 
AT SHORT NOTICE 


Prompt Shipments of 


CAST IRON PIPE 
and FITTINGS 


Let us quote on your requirements 


JAMES B.CLOW & SONS 


Established 1876 
534-546 So. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 
Sales Offices 


New York Detroit St.Louis San Francisco 
Minneapolis Milwaukee Denver Los Angeles 
Works 


Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio 
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A STREET CAN 


convenient for hurried City people. The 
Hood cover hides the contents from passers- 
by—the open ends allow papers, etc., to be 
easily and quickly deposited. 

This Can may be used with sacks hung in- 
side. Is made inset up or knock down shape 


For complete description, ask 


THE STEEL BASKET COMPANY 
708 So. Third St., Cedar Rapids, lowa 














ry 


CHICAGO 


FOUNTAINS 


DISPLAY and DRINKING 
LAMP STANDARDS 
OVER ONE THOUSAND PATTERNS 
THE CASEY HEDGES Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Chicago Cineinnat 
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Seats Make Your Park Inviting 


A park may be ever so green and cool and 
inviting, and vet not attract the number of 
people it should attract if it is not amply 
equipped with comfortable seats. Noll Broth- 
ers, of Bausman, Lancaster County, Pa., have 
done their best to make the settee illustrated 
especially inviting for tired couples to cool off 
or bask on, as the weather may be. There are 
no edges to stick into one, and the slats are 
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HAVE YOU ENOUGH 
bolted on tight. 
and substantial. 

A number of other attractive designs are 
described and illustrated in a folder issued by 
the manufacturers of these benches. A letter 
to them will bring this and other information 
to park superintendents interested in making 
the parks and squares under their supervision 
attractive to the masses. 


In short, the seat is practical 


+ + 
A Durable Street Sweeper 


A street sweeper that is well built of durable 
materials, that is of light draft and therefore 
easy on horses and at the same time is com- 
fortable and conveniently handled by the 
driver, is a combination hard to get. The 
Universal Road Machin- 
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the driving mechanism and the position of the 
broom, which does not project beyond the hub 
of the wheel, and hence is protected from dam- 
age when working close to curbs or posts along 
the roadway. 

+ + 


Connell With Day & Zimmerman 


William H. Connell, formerly Chief of the 
Bureau of Highways and Street Cleaning ot 
the City of Philadelphia, has become Engineer- 
ing Executive of Day & Zimmerman, Inc., En- 
gineers, 611 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

| his company is now in a position to advise 
on engineering, administrative and financial 
problems connected with the construction and 
maintenance of roads and pavements, street 
cleaning and the removal and disposal of 
waste. 


+ + 


Illinois State Board of Natural 
Resources and Conservation 
Appointed 

John W. Alvord, C. E., of 
vord & Burdick, consulting 
cago, has been appointed by Governor Low- 
den of Illinois as a member of the Illinois 
State Board of Natural Resources and Con- 
servation, which has been created under the 
new Civil Administration Act, and is expected 
to study the resources of the state and the 
work of its departments under the lines indi- 
cated, and to advise the Governor and the Leg- 
islature from time to time on matters in which 
the welfare of the state may be promoted. 

Prof. Thomas C. Chamberlain and Prof. 
John M. Coulter, both of the University of 
Chicago, will advise respectively on geology 
and biolegy, and Prof. William A. Noyes and 
Prof. William Trelease, both of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, will advise on chemistry and 
forestry, respectively. Mr. Alvord will advise 
on water resources. The members of the 
Board will sérve without compensation. 


+ + 
Architects and Engineers Combine 


A strong combination of architectural and 
engineering talent and experience is_ repre- 
sented in the recently formed association of 


the firm of AI- 
engineers, Chi- 





ery Company, of Kings- 
ton, N. Y., seems to have 
succeeded admirably in 
its “Reliance” sweeper. 
It is one of the lightest 
street sweepers made, and 
yet because of good de- 
sign and construction is 
remarkably rugged. 
Among the special fea- 
tures that are claimed to 
have appealed strongly to 
purchasers are the fol- 
lowing: the prevention of 





side sway of broom; 
speedy adjustment of 
broom pressure; steel 














gears and roller chain in 


THE “RELIANCE” STREET SWEEPER 
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THIS NEW FACTORY 


This new factory is already turning out over 100,000 
bricks daily. 


The Schuylkill Valley Vitrified Products Co., has just 
been organized and is now ready to receive orders for 
paving brick, conduits and building brick for all muni- 
cipal work. 


BRICK 


We own over 235 acres of first quality shale land. Thou- 
ands upon thousands of dollars have been and are being 
spent to perfect this plant and make it the most up-to- 
date in the country. We have the only brick kilns under 
structural iron buildings. 


If you need brick for any purpose, please get in touch 
with us. 
Write for further information today. 


The Schuylkill Valley Vitrified Products Co. 


Oaks, Montgomery County. Penna. 


One of Ready 
our Large to receive 
Modern brick for 
Kilns burning 
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the firm of Geo. B. Post & Sons, architects, 
and the organization headed by Ernest P. 
Goodrich, engineer, with headquarters in New 
York. 

Ernest P. Goodrich is a consulting engineer 
of national reputation, and has served as con- 
sulting engineer to New York, Newark, Port- 
land, Ore., and many other municipalities. He 
is the designer of the Bush Terminal in South 
Brooklyn, and is the Director of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research of New York. 

A. Pearson Hoover, associate of Ernest P. 
Goodrich, is an authority on grade crossing 
elimination and industrial developments, and 
is engineer for the Paterson (N. J.) Industrial 
Development Company. 

George B. Ford, of the firm of Geo. B. Post 
& Sons, has served as consultant on city plan- 
ning to a score of cities in America. In all of 
this work he has codperated with Mr. Good- 
rich, and together they have made city plan- 
ning investigations or prepared plans for Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; Newark, N. J.; Omaha, Neb.; 
East Orange, N. J.; Mansfield, Ohio, and a 
number of other places. 


+ + 
A Valve for Every Need 


Whether it be a large sluice gate, a shear 
gate, a check valve, or large or small gate 
valves, the Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Troy, N. Y., can supply them in 
quantities and sizes to suit all needs. The 
double gate straightway valves are particularly 
illustrated in the first pages of the new catalog 
issued by that company. 

The mechanism within the valve consists 
solely of the stem, two gates and two beveled- 
face wedges working independently of the 
gates and between them. 

In closing the valves, the gates are lowered 
parallel to their seats until the lower edge 
strikes the stop at the bottom of the case, 
which stops the further advance of the lower 
wedge. The upper wedge and the gates con- 
tinue down until the bevel face of the upper 
wedge comes in contact with the upper bevel 
face of the lower wedge. At this point the 
gates are down opposite the valve opening, and 
the upper wedge, moving over the lower 
wedge, forces both faces of the gate against 
their respective seats from a central bearing. 
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In opening, this process is reversed, but it 
must be remembered that the valves are re- 
leased from their seats by the first turn of the 
valve stem before there is any upward move- 
ment. This is a particular feature of this 
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LUDLOW DOUBLE GATE VALVE 


make of valve. Another feature of importance 
is illustrated in the accompanying half-tone. 
It shows the bolted stuffing box which permits 
inspection and removal of gates without taking 
the valve out of the line. Ludlow valves are 
capable of standing pressure from either side 
with equally good results. 
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For Contractors and Boards of Public Works 
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Centrifugal Pumps for 
Municipal Service 


Centrifugal pumps have reached a point of 
such dependability that they are adopted quite 
generally for municipal work in water and 
sewage pumping stations, as well as in drain- 
age and irrigation projects. The Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation has recently 
issued an instructive booklet on its Volute cen- 


trifugal pumps which is worth the attention of 
municipal officials. 

The Volute pump derives its name from the 
shape of the casing, which is similar to an in- 
volute curve. This type of pump is built in 
three standard designs, which readily provide 
a solution to the problem of securing a pump 
which will do the work required with the prime 
mover at hand. The range of designs includes 
the single-side-suction type, the double-suction 
solid-case type, and the double-suction pump 
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MOVING SNOW WILL BE A BIGGER PROBLEM THAN EVER 
THIS YEAR BECAUSE OF LABOR SHORTAGE UNLESS— 


City Street Cleaning Depart- 
ments equip themselves with up- 
to-date labor-saving appliances. 

















The Champion Snow Plow can be 
readily attached to any motor truck. 
When so attached it moves with and 
at the speed of traffic, and pushes 
the snow either to the right or left. 
Champion Snow Plows are used and 
endorsed by the cities of 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Worcester, Mass., 
Akron, Ohio, and many 


others. 
The Champion Snow Plow for Attaching 
to Motor Trucks 


The Good Roads Snow Plow 


A very popular and conve- 
nient plow for cleaning snow 
from sidewalks, drives, etc. 
Cleans a 534 foot path. Inex- 
pensive and durable. Pulled 
with one horse. 


Economy Snow Remover 


With this machine and two 
horses, one man will move as 
much snow as 50 men and a 
half dozen carts. 
Inexpensive, durable and 
easily operated. 


Don’t wait until snow comes. 
Order machines now and be 
prepared: 


Write today for Snow Handling 
Machinery Literature. 


THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY C0. Kennett Square, Pa. 
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VOLUTE CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 
with horizontally split casing. The single-suc- 
tion pumps have a large diameter casing and 
therefore are preferable for low and moderate 
speed prime movers as well as for belt drive. 
The double-suction Volute pumps have casings 
of smaller diameter and are especially adapted 
for direct connection to high-speed motors 
and steam turbines. 

The specific advantages of the various types 
of single- and double-suction pumps are chiefly 
in their adaptability to the conditions under 
which they are to operate. All bearings are 
specially protected against the inroads of grit 
and other foreign material which would ruin 
them. To cope with some extraordinary con- 
ditions, the manufacturers carry a line of ver- 
tical-shaft pumps which can be located in or 
near the water and driven by a motor placed 
above the surface. 

+ + 
Big Manufacturing Company 
Holds Sales Convention 

Harrisons, Inc., Thirty-fifth and Grays 
Ferry Road, Philadelphia, recently held a con- 
vention of its officials and salesmen at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia. In 
addition to the usual convention program 
there were interesting trips thru the company’s 
plants and “good times” in the evenings. An 
auto trip in and about Philadelphia and an 
excursion to Atlantic City were notable fea- 
tures of the convention, the object of which 
was to acquaint the salesmen with the latest 
information concerning the company’s prod- 
ucts, ideas and policies, and to strengthen the 
bonds of unity between salesmen and officials. 

The Harrison Company is one of the largest 
paint and varnish manufacturing concerns in 
the country. A good general idea of the size 


FOR WATER 


AND SEWAGE PUMPING 
of the company, of its products, and its ideals, 
is contained in the “Foreword” of its price 
list “GH,” which quotes prices on a complete 
line of paints, colors, varnishes, white lead and 
chemicals. 

John J. Haas, for many years with the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, has 
joined the Chemical Sales Department of Har- 
risons, Inc. 

+ + 
New General Manager for 
Portland Cement Association 

H. E. Hilts, formerly District Engineer at 
San Francisco for the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, has been elected by the Board of Di- 
rectors of that body to succeed the late J. P. 
3eck as General Manager. 

Mr. Hilts obtained his technical and engi- 
neering education at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. His first work was as rodman with 
the Mexican International Railroad. Later he 
was in the employ of the Philadelphia & West- 
ern Railroad. For two vears he was instructor 
in the Engineering Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, after which he entered 
the service of the New York Central Railroad, 
leaving that company to become associated 
with the Portland Cement Association as Road 
Engineer in 1913, for territory comprising the 
New England and northeastern states, having 
been stationed at Albany and Easton, Pa. In 
1915 he was appointed District Engineer at San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Hilts is an associate member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, member 
of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, associate member of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association and member of 
the American Concrete Institute. 
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SANITATION 








While our “CANCO” garbage 
can in point of appearance and 
strength of construction is with- 
out a peer, yet our equipment— 
the most comprehensive in the 
country—is such that we can 
make any desired sort of garbage 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Chicago Toledo San Francisco 


container. 


With Offices in All Large Cities 
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